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Reproduced from photograph by Sigurd Fischer 


ORGAN CASE IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


Designed by Cram & Ferguson, Architects 


Executed by 


Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. 


601 Fifth Avenue Copley Square 
New York Boston 


i 


Detail, Mary- 
grove College 
Administra- 
tion Building, 
Detroil, Mich- 
igan. D. A. 
Bohlen@& Son, 
Architects. 

An example 
of the use of 
ILCO RIPL- 
STONE de- 
scribed here. 








This New Use of Stone 


Lowers Cost 


HE Indiana Limestone Company’s 

latest development, ILCO RIPL- 
STONE, will be of interest to you if 
you are considering a new school, 
church or other building. Instead of 
each stone being cut to exact measure- 
ments in accordance with carefully pre- 
pared drawings, the stone is sawed into 
strips four inches thick at the quarries. 
On the building site, these strips of 
stone are broken to lengths and laid up 
in the wall just as brick are laid up. 


This is much the same method as was 
used in the fine old-world cathedrals. 
The more expensive cut stone is used 
for ornamental detail only. There is 
no sacrifice in beauty or permanence in 
this modern development. Let us send 
you a booklet showing schools, churches 
and residences built this way. We have 
a representative in your vicinity who 
will gladly answer your questions about 
ILCO Riplstone. Address Box 1136, 


Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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ESIGNED in good taste and 
built from the finest of woods 
by the most expert of craftsmen: this 
is the furniture of W. & J. Sloane. 


& 


W. & J. SLOANE 


575 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Washington, D. C. 
709 Twelfth Street, N. W. 
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St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 





The Bishop of Washington 
President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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Cathedral Book Room 
NOW OPEN 


ADJOINING CuURATOR’S OFFICE 
Mount Saint AxBan, D. C. 


Building for the future— 


AN ACCOUNT WITH 
THE 


RIGGS 


NATIONAL 


| BANK 


Selected books and pamphlets 
for sale 
on 
Prayer and the Spiritual Life 


The Life of Christ and the New 


Testament 


The Prayer Book and Church 
Worship 


Church History and Doctrine 


Christian Faith and Modern 
Knowledge 


is a foundation upon which you can 


build securely, hopefully and happily. 
BANKING—TRUST 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
and other important themes 


MAIL ORDERS HANDLED 
PROMPTLY 


7 Convenient Locations 


Resources over $60,000,000 


VISIT THE CATHEDRAL BOOK ROOM 
| WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 
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WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL—A WINTER SCENE FROM THE BISHOP’S GARDEN 


Beneath the pinnacles of the Apse etched faintly through the swirling snow, lies the cradle of the Cathedral, 
appropriately named the Bethlehem Chapel. Above the Altar there the pilgrims and worshipers gaze 
reverently day after day at the central panel of the reredos, representing the Nativity of Our Lord. 
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MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 


Who has graciously consented to serve as Honorary Chairman of the National Women’s Committee for 
Washington Cathedral. 
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Che Cathedral Age 


Christmas, 1930 


For God and Country* 


National Women’s Committee Formed To Aid Washington Cathedral 


RS. HERBERT HOOVER, 
wife of the President, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to serve 


as honorary chairman of a committee 
of women who are about to initiate a 


nation-wide movement in behalf of 
Washington Cathedral, it was an- 
nounced November Ist by the Right 
Reverend James E. Freeman, Bishop 
of Washington. 

The committee will be known as 
the National Women’s Committee for 
Washington Cathedral. Its general 
purpose will be the stimulation of 
interest in the plans for the com- 
pletion of the North and South Tran- 
septs of the Cathedral by 1932 for 
use during the George Washington Bi- 
centennial observance. Mrs. Hoover’s 
title will be Honorary Chairman. 

The specific objective will be the 
enlistment of 15,000 men and women 
as donors of small, annual amounts 

= Reprint of article appearing in the New York 
Herald-Tribune on November 2, with a Washington 


date line, under the heading ‘Mrs. Hoover Aids 
Cathedral Drive In Washington.” 


for the building and maintenance of 
the great edifice. Gifts received dur- 
ing the first year of the committee’s 
effort are to be devoted to the con- 
struction of the porch of the North 
Transept. This is considered one of 
the architectural gems of the Cathe- 
dral fabric. When completed it will 
be suitably marked as the gift of 
American womanhood. 

The new donors will be enrolled as 
members of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation. This is a permanent organi- 
zation of friends and benefactors of 
Washington Cathedral. It was founded 
in 1898 and already includes residents 
of every state among its membership. 
The National Women’s Committee’s 
effort aims at its further development. 

Among the women of prominence 
who will serve under Mrs. Hoover as 
Honorary Vice-Chairmen are: Mrs. 
Gibson Fahnestock of Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. E. H. Harriman of New 
York; Mrs. George Wharton Pepper 
of Philadelphia; Mrs. James De Wolf 
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Photo by Campbell Studio 


MRS. WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Chairman of the National Women’s Committee for Washington Cathedral. 
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Perry of Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cooper Proeter of Cincinnati; 
Mrs. John D. Sherman of Estes Park, 
Colo., and Mrs. Charles L. Slattery of 
Boston, Mass.** 

Details of the effort will be directed 
by Mrs. William Adams Brown, Presi- 
dent of the Colonial Dames of the 
State of New York, as National Chair- 
man. During the World War, Mrs. 
Brown was publicity chairman and 
later vice-chairman of the National 
War Work Council of the Y. W. C. A. 
Recently she was the leader of a sue- 
cessful campaign to raise funds for 
the restoration of Sulgrave Manor, the 
ancestral home of the Washington 
family in England. 

Active Vice-Chairmen will include 
Mrs. Harper Sibley of Rochester, N. 
Y., Chairman of the National Execu- 
tive Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, 
of New York, daughter of the first 
Bishop of Washington, the Right Rev- 
erend Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., 
LL. D. 

The committee also will inelude 
prominent women from all sections of 
the country among its membership. 
These will direct activities in their 
particular territories. The present 
members include: Mrs. Robert Amory 
of Readville, Mass.; Mrs. Frederick H. 
Brooke of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
George ©. Christian of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mrs. Frederick S. Converse of 
Westwood, Mass.; Mrs. Robert Hallo 
well Gardiner, Jr., of Gardiner, Me.; 
Mrs. Alvin T. Hert of Louisville, Ky. ; 
Miss Mary Johnston of Glendale, Ohio; 
Mrs. Arthur B. Lisle of Providence, 
R. I.; Mrs. Charles H. Merriman, Jr., 
of Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Frank B. 
Noyes of Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Elisabeth FE. Poe of Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Marvin Bristol Rosenberry 
of Madison, Wis.; Mrs. William H. 
Schofield of Peterborough, N. H.. Mrs. 

** Since the publication of this article the fol- 
lowing have accepted invitations to serve as Hon- 
orary Vice-Chairmen: Mrs. Albert Sidney Burleson 
of Austin, Texas; Mrs. William H. Crocker of San 


Francisco, Cal.; and The Honorable Nellie Tay!oe 
Ross of Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Anson Phelps Stokes of Washington, 
D. C., and Mrs. Francis C. Wilson of 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.*** 

Ultimately it is proposed to have 
chairmen and committee members in 
every state and in all important com 
munities throughout the land. Addi- 
tional local committees of the National 
Cathedral Association also will be es- 
tablished. More than 200 such local 
groups are already functioning and 
it is planned to increase the scope and 
extent of their activities. The annual 
offerings of National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation members are said to have 
helped maintain for. many years the 
steady progress both of construction 
and of other important Cathedral 
endeavors. 

Chartered by Congress in 1893 and 
in process of construction since 1907, 
Washington Cathedral is now about 
one-fourth built. The structurally 
completed elements include the mas- 
sive foundations; the erypts with three 
beautifal chapels and many vaulted 
passageways; the Apse or easternmost 
exterior, and the Choir. 

Present work is concerned with the 
Transepts, the arms of the _ cross- 
shaped structure. The walls of the 
North Transept have risen to a height 
of 50 feet and work on the South 
Transept foundations has been started. 
Activities of the National Women’s 
Committee are expected to aid in 
carrying these units toward comple- 
tion so they may be used in 1932 with 
the already built portions as the scene 
of services commemorating George 
Washington. 


When completed the structure, which 
is 14th century Gothic in architectural 
design, will rank in size with the great 


chureh buildings of the world. It is 
situated on the most commanding ele- 
vation in the District of Columbia and 
its central tower will rise 107 feet 
higher above the Potomae river than 
the Washington Monument. Washing- 


*** Since the publication of this article the fol- 
lowing have accepted invitations to assist in the 
work of the Committee: Mrs. Robert C. Alston of 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Eugene R. Grasselli of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and Mrs. John Lowell of Boston, Mass. 
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ton Cathedral is widely regarded as a 
virtual fulfillment of President Wash- 
ington’s vision of a ‘‘church for na- 
tional purposes’’ as suggested on the 
L’Enfant plan for the Capital City. 
As the last resting place of Woodrow 
Wilson, Admiral George Dewey and 
other famed Americans, it is fre- 
quently described as ‘‘the Westmin- 
ster Abbey of America.’’ More than 
300,000 persons visit the Cathedral 
annually. 


The task of securing funds for the 
completion of the entire edifice is in 
the hands of the committees, which 
are serving under the leadership of 
General John J. Pershing as National 
Chairman; former U. S. Senator 
George Wharton Pepper as Executive 
Chairman, and Secretary of the T,rea- 
sury Andrew W. Mellon as Campaign 


the United States. 
goal is as follows: 


8,930 Active Members at 
4,012 Contributing Members at 
1,208 Sustaining Members at 
500 Honorary Members at 
250 Associate Builders at 
75 Honorary Builders at 
25 Master Builders at 


15,000 


A 


OBJECTIVE OF THE NATIONAL WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 


HE objective of the National Women’s Committee is the enrollment 
by 1932 of 15,000 new annual members of the National Cathedral 
Association, whose yearly offerings, totaling $150,000, will be given for 
the Cathedral and its work as authorized by charter from the Congress of 
Expressed in terms of new members and builders, the 


The sum of the offerings received during the first year from new members is to be 
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Treasurer. The National Women’s 
Committee is expected to assist in 
‘‘awakening a national consciousness 
in the need for a witness for Christian 
ideals at the National Capital.’’ 


It is interesting to note that women 
are credited with many important Ca- 
thedral achievements. A pamphlet, 
explaining the plans of the National 
Women’s Committee, states that women 
already have provided ‘‘for the estab- 
lishment of the two Cathedral schools; 
for the freeing of the Cathedral site 
from debt so that the Close might be 
hallowed; for the erection of the first 
wing of the Cathedral Library; for 
the building of the Bishop’s House; 
for the construction and decoration of 
the Apse, and for the accomplishment 
of other phases of the Cathedral 
program.’’ 
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devoted to the construction of the beautiful Porch of the North Transept, to be desig- 
nated and suitably marked, as the visible outcome of the work of this group of Ameri- 
can women. As the National Cathedral Association is a permanent organization and 
its members continue their yearly gifts in accord with the dictates of their interest 
and devotion, the annual offerings thereafter will be used for construction, maintenance 
and other Cathedral purposes. 

Thus the National Women’s Committee has a threefold purpose: the spread of in- 
formation about Washington Cathedral; the enrollment of new members of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association along with the important and vital continuance of the 
work of the already existing thousands of members; and the provision of one of the 
portions of the Cathedral to be used during the George Washington commemoration. 
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Why Washington Cathedral and Who 
Should Build It?* 


By Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman 


Regional Chairman of the National Women’s Committee 


O me the answer to the question 

‘*Why Washington Cathedral?’’ 

seems very plain. We are a 
Christian nation. Our forefathers who 
founded the nation had a firm belief 
in God, and God provided for them 
and their descendants a place of habi- 
tation when they came to these shores 
in search of religious freedom. Surely 
this nation can do no less than to pro- 
vide a Temple of the Lord, a central 
place of worship which will beckon 
to pilgrims from far and near to come 
and find within its sacred walls a 
haven of peace in this world of turmoil. 

I like to think of the Cathedral as 
national in scope. But the placing of 
a cathedral in the National Capital 
will not in itself make it a national 
institution in the fullest sense. To be 
wholly national the people of every 
state and of every town and hamlet 
must have a part in the building and 
feel that it is their very own gift to 
the Great Giver of all good things. 
And so I believe that our National 
Cathedral should be built by the men, 
women and children of America from 
the lowly to the mighty, a sermon in 
stone, as a glorious symbol of self- 
expression and as a gift to the Lord 
who has bestowed such precious gifts 
on His people. And in the building 
of this spiritual structure no time 
should be lost for never has America 
needed the ennobling, purifying influ- 
ence of Christianity more than at the 
present time. 

The great Washington Cathedral 
that is the subject of our discussion 
this evening is a structure of marvel- 
ous beauty and design. Although in- 


*Text of an address delivered at a dinner given 
by Mrs. William Adams Brown to the leaders of 
the National Women’s Committee, October 9, 1930, 
at the Hotel Carlton, Washington, D. C. 


complete we see its beauty, dignity 
and majesty, all inspiring approach 
and medium for worship. 

The completion by 1932 of sufficient 
portions of the Cathedral to accom- 
modate great services will help to com- 
memorate in a fitting manner the two 
hundreth anniversary of the birth of 
the Father of our Country. It is fit- 
ting that we recall the historic fact 
that it was George Washington who 
first recommended the erection in the 
National Capital of a ‘‘great church 
for national purposes, such as public 
prayer, thanksgiving, funeral ora- 
tions,’’ ete. It was at his request that 


MRS. FREDERIC W. RHINELANDER 


Of New York, daughter of the late Bishop Satterlee, 
who is Vice Chairman. 
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Major L’Enfant in drawing up the 
plans for a great Federal City pro- 
vided for a large church. Nearly one 
hundred and fifty years have passed 
since this need was first suggested by 
America’s foremost citizen. But it 


MRS. HARPER SIBLEY 
Of Rochester, N. Y.. who is Vice Chairman. 
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was George Washington who sowed 
the seed for this great structure and 
it will be the glory of the American 
people to see that it blossoms into an 
edifice that will be an inspiration to 
all who enter. 

A people without vision perish and 
a people without inspiration fail to 
reach the heights of spiritual strength, 
peace and Christian consciousness. As 
each parish should have its parish 
chureh to administer to the spiritual 
and temporal needs of the parish, so 
each diocese should have its Cathedral 
to administer the spiritual and tem- 
poral needs of the diocese; and al- 
though this wonderful Cathedral has 
but a comparatively small territory 
over which the Bishop presides, yet 
situated as it is, at the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, it gathers up within itself and 
then expresses to the nation, the great 
spiritual life that is entrusted to its 
keeping. It stands like a rock upon 
which are built the great fundamen- 
tals of our faith. 

The beautiful Washington Cathe- 
dral on Mount Saint Alban will stand 
as a witness of Christ at the heart of 
the Republic and serve a great nation 
as a symbol of a more united spirit- 
uality and give a higher meaning to 
our national motto ‘‘In God We 
Trust.’’ 


Jo 


God, world without end. 
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Prayer for the Building of 
CAashington Cathedral 


® Lord Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all things 
are possible to him that believeth, and that Thou 
wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in Thy 
Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and 
beseech Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital of 
this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer forall people. 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 
Amen. 





Women of The Cathedral Vision 


How Their Thank Offerings Have Helped Translate It Into Reality 


National 
for Wash- 


HE formation of a 

Women’s Committee 

ington Cathedral with Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover, wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as honor- 
ary chairman, recalls to mind the fact 
that women have been generous sup- 
porters of the Washington Cathedral 
ideal since its inception. 

It was the 
Phoebe Nourse to 
church on Alban Hill where her 
grandfather, Joseph Nourse, first 
registrar of the Treasury, had prayed 
one might eventually be built, which 
preserved, under Divine Providence, 
the present Cathedral site for its high 
mission. Without Phoebe Nourse’s 
forty gold dollars of love and 
sacrifice, Alban Hill might 
have been irretrievably com- 
mitted to secular purposes 
and this matchless Cathedral 
Close with its sixty seven 
acres of superb land and trees 
have been put to less lofty 
uses. 

Little by little the Cathe- 
dral project grew in the 
minds of the churchmen and 
churchwomen of Washington 
from that first meeting at the 
residence of Mr. Charles C. 
Glover in 1891 to the conse- 
eration of the Right Reverend 
Henry Yates Satterlee, first 
Bishop of Washington, on 
Mareh 25, 1896, the Feast of 
the Annunciation. 

Since that time women are 
credited with many important 
Cathedral achievements. In 
the pamphlet explaining the 
plans of the National Wo- 
men’s Committee it is stated 
that women have provided 
already ‘‘for the establish- 


thought of 
little 


inspired 
found a 


a 
* 


Founded by Mrs. { 

terest in the development of Christian womanhood, this school 

has completed three decades with credit to itself and to the 
Cathedral principles of religious education. 


ment of the two Cathedral schools; for 
the freeing of the Cathedral site from 
debt so that the Close might be hal- 
lowed ; for the erection of the first wing 
of the Cathedral Library ; for the build- 
ing of the Bishop’s House; for the con- 
struction and decoration of the Apse, 
and for the accomplishment of other 
phases of the Cathedral program.’’ 

Women have seen repeatedly the 
vision of. Washington Cathedral and 
its broad field of spiritual and na- 
tional service. The story of their 
gifts is that of direct giving by them 
or gifts inspired by them or in their 
memory. 

This is only in keeping with the 
history of Christianity. Women have 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
(Main Building Dedicated in 1900) 


Phoebe Hearst because of her intense in- 
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ST. ALBAN’S 


PARISH CHURCH AND LYCH GATE 


Built in 1857 before Mount Saint Alban was dreamed of as a Cathedral site, this parish 


church, 
the Cathedral. 


the first free church in the Diocese of Washington, became the mother church of 


It has increased steadily in membership, spiritual service and influence 
as the Cathedral undertaking has moved forward. 


History records that Joseph Nourse, 


original owner of this property, prayed constantly that a church might some day be 


erected on Alban Hill. 
Alban’s parish church 


been its unfailing pillars since those 
holy women were the last ‘‘to leave 
the Cross and the first at the Tomb.”’ 

The Book of Remembrance of 
Washington Cathedral is filled with 
names of women who have given of 
their substance in little or great 
amounts. 


His prayer has been answered abundantly in the building of St. 
and the great Cathedral within close distance of each other. 


Before even the foundation stone 
of the Cathedral had been laid, a noble 
Christian woman, Mrs. Phoebe Ran- 
dolph Hearst, had prepared for the 
Christian training of American wo- 
manhood by establishing the National 
Cathedral School for Girls. For three 
decades this School has upheld the 
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Cathedral principles of religious edu- 
cation and through its classic halls 
passes a procession composed, as 
Bishop Harding once said: ‘‘of the 
girls of today, the girls of yesterday 
and the girls of tomorrow—the un- 
ending line of youth.’’ 

There lived in Washington in the 
early part of the 20th century a wo- 
man whose distinguished career was 
in itself a part of American history. 
This lady was Mrs. Harriet Lane 
Johnston, niece of President James 
Buchanan, chatelaine of the White 
House, during much of her unele’s 
administration. Mrs. Johnston had 
lost her two sons in early youth, 
James Buchanan Johnston and Henry 
Elliott Johnston. So she conceived a 
beautiful and lasting memorial to 
these lads in the form of a Cathedral 
School for Boys where an education 
might be available under the auspices 
of the Cathedral Foundation and 
where the choir boys of the Cathedral 
that was to be might be trained in 
the art of choral music, thus insuring 


the service of praise daily in that 


edifice. A legaey left in her will 
made possible the building of St. Al- 
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bans, the National Cathedral School 
for Boys, and provided for a number 
of choir scholarships. 

Three years before the corner stone 
of St.. Albans was laid, the children 
of Mrs. Perey H. Pyne gave the beau- 
tiful Little Sanetuary in loving trib- 
ute to their mother’s memory. This 
building has now been set aside by 
the Bishop of Washington as the 
Chapel of the Boys’ School. 

The chimes in the tower of the 
Little Sanctuary also were placed 
there in memory of women—F annie 
Bowdoin and Fannie Hamilton Kings- 
ford—the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
George S. Bowdoin, of New York 
City. Mrs. John Gilbert Winant, a 
granddaughter of Mrs. Pyne and now 
the First Lady of New Hampshire, 
gave the funds to enlarge the Little 
Sanctuary in 1922 to meet the grow- 
ing needs of Saint Albans School. 

When the Cathedral Close, furnish- 
ing an appropriate setting for the 
great Cathedral structure and its as- 
sociated institutions, was cleared from 
debt in 1906 the donor of the last 
$50,000 was Mrs. Julian-James, of 
Washington. She also gave the beau- 


ST. ALBANS, THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded in 1904 through the bequest of Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, in memory of her 
two sons, St. Albans fits boys for admission to college and the government service schools 
and provides Lane-Johnston scholarships for Cathedral choristers. 





CHRISTMAS, 


THE CATHEDRAL LANDMARK COMMEMORATES FREEING THE LAND FROM DEBT 


And the subsequent hallowing of the Cathedral Close. 


Mrs. Julian-James, donor of the last $50,000, set up 


this beautiful bronze sundial, surmounting an open air altar on which are inscribed the names of those it 
commemorates. 


tiful bronze sundial, surmounting an 
open-air altar, which commemorates 
the hallowing of the Cathedral Close, 


her gift being a memorial to her 
mother, Mrs. Theodorus Bailey Myers. 

What Mrs. James’ offering meant 
to the Cathedral enterprise is best 
told in the words of Bishop Satterlee 
himself. He wrote to her, in part, 
as follows: 


**My heart is too 
Words fail in a time like this. I can 
only say that I feel bewildered as one 
always does in a supreme crisis of life. 
I can, at least, realize that the Cathedral 
Foundation owes to you beyond all others 
a lasting debt of gratitude. You have lifted 
the entire burden! My heart goes out in 
gratitude to you. May God bless you for 
what you have done It will be a 
blessed memorial, indeed, of your dear 
sainted mother. The very consciousness 
that it commemorates her adds to its 
blessedness. ’? 


full for utterance. 


Another notable thank offering from 
donors of vision was the gift of 
$500,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 
D. Russell in memory of her mother, 
Mrs. Perey R. Pyne, which made pos- 
sible the erection of the glorious Apse 
of the Cathedral, pointing the way to 
the rest of the Cathedral building 
down to its present state of progress 
in construction. This great benefac- 
tion also provided for the decoration 
and symbolic adornment of the Sane- 
tuary. Its exterior, softly illumined 
at night, has become a landmark of 
the Capital City. 

Among other outstanding gifts were 
those of the Memorial Wing of the 
Cathedral Library by Mrs. Violet 
Blair Janin in memory of her mother, 
Mrs. Mary Jesup Blair (twenty thou- 
sand volumes now housed in this wing 
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are freely available to students and to 
clergymen), and the Bishop’s House, 
a handsome Tudor dwelling, a memo- 
rial given in 1913 by Mrs. Susan Eve- 
lyn Murray in memory of her daugh- 
ter, Miss Mabel Murray. A striking 
feature of the Bishop’s House is the 
lovely Chapel of the Annunciation 
with its windows commemorating 
twenty women who have contributed 
to the advancement of Christianity, 
one for each of the twenty Christian 
centuries. 

Other gifts from women have been 
devoted to general construction, to 
the pursuance of various Cathedral 
activities, and to the placing of me- 
morial stones. Only recently a collec- 


tion of very old jewelry was received 
with a note which read, ‘‘This is truly 
a widow’s mite. 
such. 

Even the gardens which surround the 
Cathedral have experienced the touch 


Please accept it as 


2 


THE BISHOP’S HOUSE ADJOINS THE 


to the buildings in 
memory of her 


A beautiful addition 
Evelyn Murray in 


the Cathedral 
daughter, 
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of gentle hands. Practically all of the 
historic plantings in the Bishop’s 
Garden are the gifts of women, and 
All Hallows Guild, which is sponsor- 
ing the Cathedral landscape activities, 
numbers chiefly women among its 
nearly 1500 members. Mrs. G. C. F. 
Bratenahl is the landscape architect 
in charge of the beautifying and care 
of the spacious grounds. 

In terms of service and spiritual in- 
fluence the contribution to Washing- 
ton Cathedral by women has been 
truly monumental. Hundreds of 
women have served on its splendid 
committees. The Washington Cathedral 
Committee in the District of Colum- 
bia, headed by Mrs. William C. Rives, 
the New York Committee, of which 
Mrs. Frederic W. _ Rhinelander, 
daughter of Bishop Satterlee, is chair- 
man, the Philadelphia Committee un- 
der Mrs. George Wharton Pepper, 
and many other committees of the 


PEACE CROSS 


this gift of Mrs. Susan 
Bishop’s Chapel of the 


Close, 
includes the 


Annunciation. 
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ALL HALLOWS GATE FRAMES THE DISTANT CAPITOL DOME 
Completely covered with English ivy from Canterbury Cathedral, All Hallows Gate is 


one of the picturesque features of The Little Sanctuary, chapel of St. Albans School. 


Passing 


through this arch the pilgrim comes to the Glastonbury Thorn, one of the most interesting 
trees in the Cathedral Close. 


National Cathedral Association in 
countless American cities have been 
directed and inspired by women in- 
terested in Washington Cathedral and 
its progress. On the National Com- 


mittee for Washington Cathedral, 
headed by General John J. Pershing, 
a number of women are included among 
the notable Americans who are laboring 
together to translate from plans into 
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actuality this witness for Christ in the 
capital of the nation. 

A generous gift of $75,000 to build 
one of the massive piers of the Cross- 
ing in memory of Henry Vaughan, first 
architect of the Cathedral, who rests 
in the Bethlehem Chapel, was made by 
the late Mrs. Frank Shaw Stevens of 
Swansea, Mass. 

Under the will of Mrs. Edith M. W. 
Wetmore, widow of the late Senator 
from Rhode Island, the Cathedral 
Foundation will ultimately receive two 
of the five shares of the residuary es- 
tate, the generous bequest being a me- 
morial to Mrs. Wetmore’s parents, Eu- 
gene and Malvina. Keteltas. Of the 
remainder, oné share is bequeathed to 
Cooper Union and two shares to Yale 
University. 

In the early days of the Cathedral 
undertaking, Mrs. Wetmore served as 
chairman of the Rhode Island Com- 
mittee of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation, her work being a source of 
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great encouragement to the first Bishop 
of Washington. 

Her daughter, Miss Maude A. K. 
Wetmore of New York and Newport, 
is a member of the National Commit- 
tee for Washington Cathedral. 

Other generous benefactors of the 
Cathedral by bequest include Miss Isa- 
bel Freeman and Miss Josephine Davis 
of Washington. 

Mrs. Roland L. Taylor of Phila- 
delphia is associated with her husband 
in the noble gifts for the Pilgrim 
Steps and their Planting and for the 
Children’s Chapel in the south salient 
of the Choir of the Cathedral. Likewise 
Mrs. J. Towsend Russell joined with 
her late husband, Canon of the Cathe- 
dral, in the generous gift by which 
their home ‘‘Beauvoir’’ including the 
residence and the surrounding thir- 
teen acre estate now belongs to the 
Cathedral Foundation. 

Mrs. Frederick H. Prince of Boston, 
joined Mr. Prince in the generous gift 
to provide the first two bays of the 


MEMORIAL WING OF THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 
Building of the first wing of the Cathedral Library has been made possible by the gift 


of Mrs. Violet Blair Janin in memory of her mother. 
it is expected, will have 300,000 volumes, 


When completed the entire Library, 


taking rank with the foremost theological 


libraries in the world. 
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Photographic Study by Ernest Crandall 


A PEACEFUL VIEW OF THE APSE AT NIGHT 


Rising above the Bethlehem Chapel, this beautiful Sanctuary was the gift of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Archibald D. Russell in memory of Mrs. Russell’s mother, Mrs. Percy R. 


Pyne. 


It already forecasts the inspiring beauty of the whole Gothic edifice and is one 


of the favorite landmarks in the Capital City. 


South Choir aisle as a Chapel in mem- 
ory of their son, Norman Prince, the 
gallant young aviator who founded 
the Lafayette Escadrille and made the 
supreme sacrifice in France in 1916. 
The altar, windows and furnishings 
in the Chapel of the Holy Spirit, now 


under construction in the North Sa- 
lient of the Choir, are the gift of Mrs. 
Gibson Fahnestock, of Washington, 
who has been a faithful friend of the 
Cathedral for many years. Mrs. Fah- 
nestock also gave a scholarship to the 
College of Preachers, in memory of her 
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mother, Mrs. Mary Lee Andrews, and is 
now chairman of the sponsors for the 
Patriots’ Memorial Offering, which will 
be deseribed in a future issue of this 
magazine. 

Among the other gifts of women to 
Washington Cathedral which have 
special significance is the altar in the 
Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
the gift of Mrs. George Chase Chris- 
tian of Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 
memory of her husband. 

It is not possible to mention in this 
article many other generous gifts and 
benefactions from women who either 
prefer to remain anonymous or have 
not yet authorized publication of their 
names. 

The memory of a devoted Christian 
mother is memorialized in the College 
of Preachers which was the gift of 
the late Alexander Smith Cochran, 
of Yonkers, New York, in memory of 
his mother, Mrs. Eva Smith Cochran. 
On the wall of the entrance to the 
Collegiate Gothic building gleams a 


READING ROOM IN MEMORIAL 


WING 
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fair white tablet witnessing to the 
donor’s wish to dedicate the building 
‘‘To the Praise and Honor of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ and in Hallowed 
Memory of a Christian Mother—Eva 
Smith Cochran, 1845-1909—To whose 
rare and consistent virtues a devoted 
son pays loving tribute. ‘Her chil- 
dren rise up and eall her blessed.’ ’’ 

Through the generosity of Mr. 
Cochran the College of Preachers has 
been built, equipped and endowed in 
perpetuity for the strengthening of 
the prophetic office in the Christian 
ministry. 

The thousands of women who are 
about to make their offerings through 
annual National Cathedral Association 
memberships towards their 1932 objee- 
tive—the North Porch of the North 
Transept—will be following in the train 
of these far-sighted and spiritually- 
minded sisters whose every remem- 
brance on Mount Saint Alban is an 
oceasion for gratitude and _ thanks- 


giving. BE. E. P 


OF LIBRARY (Architects’ Drawing) 


This room, patterned after a gentleman’s oak paneled library of the Tudor period, has 
been available for the use of students and clergy since 1927. 
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Gift Announced In Memory of 
Colonel Junkin 


ROVISION is made for the 
Pousaine and decorating of the 

westernmost bay of the South 
Choir Aisle by the most recent bene- 
faction to Washington Cathedral. The 
donor is Mrs. Francis T. A. Junkin, of 
Chieago, a member of the National 
Committee. Thus another name is 
added to the list of women who have 
followed in the footsteps of Phoebe 
Nourse and have been instrumental 
in the forwarding of the Cathedral 
purpose. 

The gift which involves a contribu- 
tion of $150,000 was made in memory 
of the donor’s husband, the late Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Francis T. A. Junkin, 
who was a member of the National 
Committee at the time of his death 
in 1928. 

The bay will provide a beautiful 
and impressive memorial. As the archi- 
tects’ drawing on the opposite page 
indicates, it is of 14th century Gothic 
design with majestic soaring arches and 
massive, although delicately moulded, 
piers. While an integral portion of 
the Choir, this memorial bay is to be 
distinguished by a series of wrought- 
iron grills. 

The location is particularly inter- 
esting. On the extreme left is one of 
the massive Crossing piers, that ulti- 
mately will aid in supporting the 
great central or Gloria In Exeelsis 
Tower. Behind the central pillar of 
the illustration is the entrance to the 
lovely, little Children’s Chapel, while 
to the right is an aisle of the South 
Transept. Studying the vaulting in 
the architects’ sketch, one notes that 
a series of bosses has been suggested. 
These sculptured keystones will have 
an important part in the program of 
symbolism which is to be followed 
in the decoration of the entire Cathe- 
dral. They will be carved to illustrate 
portions of the Christian story which 
the Cathedral is to tell. 


Inasmuch as the bay is already 
structurally complete, Mrs. Junkin’s 
gift will release general funds, which 
were devoted to its construction, for 
work in other portions of the Cathe- 
dral, and will make possible the 
carving of the symbolie decorations and 
the installation of the iron grills. 

Subjects for the bosses are already 
under consideration and it is believed 
that the preparation of models and 
the actual carving will be authorized 
within the immediate future. The 
grills, which are expected to be out- 
standing examples of wrought-iron 
craftsmanship, will be designed by 
Samuel Yellin, who created the exqui- 
site wrought-iron work for the erypt 
chapels. 

Worshippers and pilgrims who at- 
tend the great services planned for 
the Cathedral in 1932, when the Nation 
will be commemorating the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington, will have an op- 
portunity of inspecting this memorial 
bay. As they enter the Crossing after 
passing through the South Transept 
they will note it on their right. 

The gift was announced by Mr. 
George Wharton Pepper, Chairman 
of the National Executive Committee, 
at a dinner meeting at the Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago at which Mrs. Junkin 
was the hostess. More than 200 promi- 
nent Chicagoans were assembled at 
the invitation of Mrs. Junkin to hear 
of the Cathedral, its plans and pur- 
poses, from the Bishop of Washington 
and Mr. Pepper. The gathering, one 
of the most notable ever held in behalf 
of the undertaking, enabled the two 
Cathedral spokesmen to acquaint a 
representative group of Chicago people 
with the inspiring progress of the 
work on Mount Saint Alban. 

Particular interest was evidenced in 
the program being developed in con- 
nection with the national observance 
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of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial. Reproductions of the architects’ 
drawing of the South Transept, the 
present objective of the committees 
eoncerned with the forwarding of 
building activities, were distributed as 
place-cards. 

General John J. Pershing, Chair- 
man of the National Committee, was 
unable to be in Chieago for the fune- 
tion but through the medium of the 
talking motion pictures he was able 
to deliver a message to those in atten- 
dance. A screen and a portable pro- 
jector were installed in the dining 
hall and at the eonelusion of the 
speaking program a film was shown 
of the National Chairman, photo- 
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graphed in front of the architects’ 
working model of the Cathedral and 
speaking of his intense interest in the 
completion of the North and South 
Transepts for use in 1932. 

Mrs. Junkin’s gift is expected to 
give impetus to the various endeavors 
now in progress in behalf of the Ca- 
thedral’s 1932 program. It is hoped 
that sufficient other benefactions will 
be forthcoming within the near future 
to make possible the authorization of 
contracts for the building of at least 
a portion of the South Transept. The 
interest shown by those attending the 
Chicago gathering arranged by Mrs. 
Junkin is also a source of enecourage- 
ment for all who have the interests 
of the Cathedral at heart. 


A Cathedral Rises In South Africa 


By the Reverend Wilfred Parker, 
Canon of St. Mary’s Cathedral in Johannesburg 


OHANNESBURG, a ‘‘mushroom’’ 
town barely forty-five years old, 
is, one would imagine, like many 

with which it has sprung into being. 
In the early eighties, where the city 
now stands, there was bare veld, roll- 
ing downland country intersected by 
rocky ridges; today there is a city 
with a population of about 300,000, 
rather less than half of which is 
colored. 

Soon after the Anglo-Boer War 
plans were made for the building of 
a large Gothie church alongside of 
which was to stand a church hall; the 
hall was built, after which funds were 
lacking and the chureh did not follow, 
the hall remaining the parish church 
of the city and later on the Cathedral 
of the new diocese, which came into 
being in 1922. During this period the 
plans for a Gothic church were given 
up and Sir Herbert Baker A. R. A., 
F. R. I. B. A., was asked to design a 
Cathedral whose style would be more 
in keeping with the climate of Johan- 


nesburge. Architecture is, after all, 
partly a matter of climate, and an 
elaborate Gothie building which would 
look glorious in England. would look 
as out of place in Johannesburg as a 
Byzantine building would in London. 
Sir Herbert as a young man had been 
discovered by Cecil Rhodes, and had 
been responsible for many important 
buildings in South Africa, notably the 
Union (Government) Buildings in 
Pretoria, and more recently he has 
designed a portion of the new Gov- 
ernment Buildings at Delhi. Sir Her- 
bert designed a building in free-Ro- 
manesque style, far more in keeping 
with the city and its atmosphere. As 
Sir Herbert had given up permanent 
residence in South Africa his partner, 
F. L. H. Fleming, F. R. I. B. A., was 
appointed architect, with Sir Herbert 
in close collaboration. 

The architect was greatly hampered 
by the limitations of the site which 
was bounded by streets to the north, 
east and west, whilst on the south side 
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Photo by Alan Yates, Pretoria 


THE WEST FRONT OF ONE OF THE WORLD’S NEWEST CATHEDRALS—ST. M4 S IN 
JOHANNESBURG 


It was necessary for the architect to plan a building which would accommodate the largest number of people 
possible on a constricted site. The exterior walls are built of local hammered ‘‘mountain stone’ buff in 
color, with many beautiful tints ranging from pink to blue. Red tiles cover the roof. 
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the church hall stood. It was neces- 
sary to plan a building which would 
accommodate the largest number of 
people possible on a constricted site. 
The total length of the Cathedral over 
all is 206 feet; dimensions of the 
nave, 83 feet by 45 feet; height, 65 
feet; the crossing is 36 feet square 
and is surmounted by a shallow dome 
which is not visible from the outside. 

The chancel is 60 feet long by 36 
feet wide; and the north transept is 
50 feet long. The main arcade of the 
nave is 40 feet high to the springing. 
The exterior walls are built with local 
hammered ‘‘mountain stone’’ buff in 
color, with many beautiful tints 
ranging from pink to blue; the roof 
is covered with red tiles. The tower 
will eventually rise to 150 feet, but at 
present the first 50 feet only has been 
built. The aisles of the nave do not 
show from the exterior, with the re- 
sult that the nave walls appear to be 
rather unusually high. On the north 
side of the nave there will be a small 
paved garden separated from the 
street by an ornamental iron railing. 

The first part of the Cathedral to 
be completed was All Souls’ Chapel, 
which was consecrated by the Bishop 
of the Diocese in February, 1923. 
The main portion of the building was 
consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Cape Town and the Bishop of Johan- 
nesburg at Michaelmas, 1929, in the 
presence of most of the bishops of 
the province and a great concourse of 
clergy and laity. 

The Consecration which took place 
on Michaelmas Eve and Michaelmas 
Day was preceded by services on the 
week day evenings in the Pro-cathe- 
dral adjoining, which took the form of 
mission services, with the intention of 
hallowing the people. These services 
were conducted by the Dean, the Very 
Reverend W. A. Palmer, and were 
very well attended. On the evening 
of Sept. 27 the Bishop, clergy and 
people assembled in the Pro-cathedral 
where they were addressed briefly by 
the Dean, who emphasized the evan- 
gelical meaning of the penitential 
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office which was about to take place. 
Passing into the new building the 
Bishop proceeded to certain points 
where he bade the people prepare 
their hearts for the solemnity of the 
Consecration. Other ceremonial acts 
included the perambulation of the 
precinets, the signing of the doors, the 
knocking on the door by the Bishop, 
symbolizing the search for those out- 
side the fold, and the claim of God to 
enter human hearts; whilst the need 
for penitence as a pre-condition of 
man’s reaching God was marked by 
the chanting of the seven Penitential 
psalms. Finally, the Bishop’s pro- 
cession entered the west doors, while 
the ‘‘spirit of glad expectaney’’ was 
invoked by the singing of the Bene- 
dictus. For this service the Bishop 
was vested in his rochet, and the other 
participants in cassock and surplice. 

On the afternoon of the next day, 
Michaelmas Eve, the first part of the 
consecration service took place. Pro- 
cessions of mayors and university rep- 
resentatives were the first to enter the 
building; then followed the clergy, 
and the visiting Bishops, seven in 
number. The doors were then closed 
to await the coming of the Bishop of 
the Diocese and the Archbishop, who, 
having knocked at the door, proceeded 
up the chureh to the altar. The 
Bishops were vested in cope and mitre, 
and their chaplains in dalmaties. The 
visiting Bishops were seated in the 
recessed alcoves round the apse, and 
the whole scene was brilliant with 
color. The Veni Creator was sung, 
the Alpha and Omega traced in ashes 
on the floor, the keys of the building 
were delivered by the Bishop to the 
Archbishop, and the various parts of 
the building were visited by them, and 
appropriate prayer at each place of- 
fered by His Grace. There followed 
the solemn prayer of consecration, and 
the ‘‘Rejoicings’’, the cutting of the 
consecration cross on the wall, and 
the signature of the deed of consecra- 
tion. The sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of Pretoria. The dignified 
ceremonial, and the fervent singing of 
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the hymns by a vast congregation 
made a memorable occasion. 

Next day, Michaelmas Day, another 
great congregation assembled for the 
consecration of the altar by the Bishop 
of the Diocese. After the altar slab 
had been anointed the altar was vested, 
and the divine mysteries were cele- 
brated by the Bishop according to the 
South African rite. It was a glorious 
service. High over all, in the centre 
window of the apse shone, in rich 
hues of sapphire and turquoise, the 
figure of the Blessed Virgin, the 
Cathedral’s patron, and her Holy 
Child looking down as it were, upon 
the worshipers. The consecration was 
complete. The ceremonies had been 
admirably planned by the Dean and 
carried out with dignity and pre- 
cision. 

Yet another wonderful service was 
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to take place. At the consecration 
services representatives of the native 
congregations had attended. But in 
the afternoon festal evensong was 
held specially for the native church- 
folk. Long before the service was 
due to begin the building was full, 
and those present were enjoying a re- 
cital on the great organ. Wave upon 
wave of black people poured into the 
Cathedral, until 3000 must somehow 
have been squeezed in. The great 
procession of catechists, choirs, clergy 
and bishops was broken up into see- 
tions by four groups of servers with 
their banners, crosses, lights, and 


censers. 

The whole service was in various 
native languages and the aged Arch- 
bishop delighted the people by speak- 
ing the first words of his sermon in 
The hymns had been printed 


Zulu. 


Photo from Publicity Dept., South African Railways 


ALL SOULS’ CHAPEL HOUSES AN IMPRESSIVE WAR MEMORIAL 


On its walls are the names of 8000 South Africans who gave their lives in the World War, all arranged under 
the various units, with the regimental badges in color and relief. 
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Photo from Publicity Dept., South African Railways 


THE CATHEDRAL HELD FESTAL EVENSONG FOR THE NATIVE CONGREGATIONS 


Wave upon wave of black people poured into the newly consecrated edifice until 3000 were present. The 
whole service was in various native languages and the aged Archbishop delighted the people by speaking the 
first words of his sermon in Zulu. Even the hymns had been printed in four languages. 


in four languages, and when the peo- the service was the great procession 
ple took hold of them the effect was at the end, symbolizing the progress 


tremendous. The crowning point of of the Gospel. There were grave 
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doubts as to whether the procession 
would be able to move round the 
Cathedral, owing to the huge crowd, 
but it was somehow managed. The 
Archbishop followed by the Bishop of 
the Diocese headed the procession. 
The day had been cloudy, but when 
the procession left the altar the sun 
shone down. The spectacle was both 
majestic and moving. It made a mag- 
nificent picture with the glint of the 
sun upon the crosses, the wealth of 
searlet and gold, of green and blue, 
seen through a haze of floating in- 
cense, with the thunderous volume of 
sound, as ‘‘Onward Christian Sol- 
diers’’ was sung with that fervour 
with which Africans inspire their 
worship. 

So ended a wonderful and uplifting 
series of services. 

The interior of the Cathedral, with 
the exception of All Souls’ Chapel, is 
of brick, plastered, a medium which 
gives rich scope for and indeed de- 
mands lavish coloring, the plaster 
itself being a faint grey. The pillars 
of All Souls’ Chapel and part of the 
interior walls are of the same rough 
stone as the exterior, but it was finally 
decided, partly on the seore of ex- 
pense, but also for other cogent rea- 
sons, that the remainder of the interior 
of the Cathedral should be as it now 
is. One very charming feature of the 
interior is the arcading on either side 
of the nave, the spaces between the 
four great piers on either side being 
divided by small pillars. 

In the space above each of these 
small columns is a round medallion 
showing the coats of arms of the vari- 
ous sees from which the Diocese of 
Johannesburg took its origin, namely 
Canterbury, York, Cape Town, Bloem- 
fontein, and Pretoria, whilst the 
shield of Johannesburg forms the 
sixth. Each medallion is moulded in 
relief and is richly gilded and col- 
ored with the correct blazoning. 

The south nave aisle terminates in 
the Chapel of the Holy Spirit, 36 
feet by 15 feet, and is used for most 
of the daily offices. It is hoped in 
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course of time to set up sereens across 
the three arches which separate it 
from the nave, and thus make the 
chapel more suitable as a quiet place 
for private prayer. 

On the south side at the entrance 
to the chancel stands the pulpit. Like 
the baldaechino over the high altar, 
this was designed by Mr. Fleming. 
The decoration in moulded plaster, 
brilliantly colored and gilded was 
designed and executed by a_ priest 
of the Diocese, the Reverend Edward 
Paterson. The stem of the pulpit is 
black with gold relief, and the main 
structure has a background of blue, 
with gold and black decoration, as the 
main motif, other colors being worked 
in. The eagle is gold and red. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the interior is the baldacchino over 
the high altar. The pillars are col- 
ored black, the capitals gold, while 
the superstructure is blue with gold 
relief; the interior of the dome is 
ivory with the decoration in gold re- 
lief; on the four faces of the super- 
structure are various symbols. The 
altar below is in black and gold, with 
four panels in gold and vermilion. 
The sanctuary pavement is in white 
and grey marble, and around the apse 
are recessed seats in niches which at 
the consecration ceremonies accom- 
modated the visiting bishops, the 
whole making a very resplendent pic- 
ture as the bishops were vested in 
cope and mitre. The windows round 
the apse were filled with beautiful 
stained glass in the modern style, by 
Karl Parsons of London, and repre- 
sent various scenes in the life of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Opening out of the north transept 
is the chapel of All Souls, and set in 
the pier between the chancel and the 
chapel is the ‘‘Canterbury Stone’’, a 
gift from the authorities of Canterbury 
Cathedral. It bears the inscription ‘‘A 
stone from the Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury, as a token of our union 
in Christ’’. Below is framed the letter 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury sent 
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Photo from Publicity Dept., South African Railways 


THE MOST STRIKING INTERIOR FEATURE IS THE BALDACCHINO OVER THE HIGH ALTAR 


With pillars colored black and the capitals gold, the superstructure is blue with gold relief. 


, The interior 
of the dome is ivory with decoration in gold relief. f 


The altar below is in black and gold with four panels 
in gold and vermilion. 


in greeting on the occasion of the 
consecration of the building. All 
Souls’ Chapel houses the War Me- 


morial, and on its walls are the names 
of 8000 South Africans who gave their 
lives in the Great War; the names 
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being arranged under the various 
units, with the regimental badges in 
color and relief. 

Other features worthy of comment 
are the Chapel of the Epiphany, the 
baptistry, and the lighting scheme. 
The chapel is situated in a narrow 
gallery of three bays on the south 
side of the chancel. The south walls 
of the chapel are hung with val- 
uable old stamped Utrecht velvet, dark 
red, on a cream ground. The altar 
is separated from the rest of the 
chapel by a wrought iron. grille. 
The altar ornaments, tabernacle door, 
and lamp, together with the Cathe- 
dral’s processional cross are in sil- 
vered metal, the work of Omar Rams- 
den of London. They are very beau- 
tiful specimens of the metal worker’s 
eraft. Mr. Ramsden is_ probably 
known in America as the artist who 
designed the alms dish for the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the. Divine in New 
York. 

The baptistry is at the foot of the 
tower and will contain two fonts, one 
for immersion, as it was strongly felt 


that those who desire the primitive 
form of baptism should be provided 


with the means. The successful light- 
ing scheme deserves notice for it com- 
bines a maximum of reading light to 
all parts with a minimum of glare. 
Except in the sanctuary where the 
high altar is fairly brilliantly lighted 
by reflection, the building is design- 
edly left in comparative gloom. Pow- 
erful lights have been placed in tall 
pierced lanterns, with smaller lights 
in addition, so that when desired the 
stronger lights. can be switched off, 
and the softer lights left. 

Allusion has been made to the 
stained glass. There is a large rose 
window over the gallery at the west 
end of the church which has just been 
filled with rich stained glass, symboliz- 
ing ‘‘Praise’’; this is the work of the 
3romsgrove Guild. The subjects for 
the remaining windows have all been 
chosen in order that there may be a 
definite and consecutive scheme. Cer- 


_to different 
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tain groups of windows will be allotted 
artists, so as to secure 
some uniformity of treatment, and at 
the same time an escape from possible 
monotony. 

Those who care for statistics will 
like to know that the total seating ca- 
pacity of the building is something 
less than 2000 (though it is believed 
that at the great service for natives 
when the church was consecrated there 
were nearly three thousand present). 
All Souls Chapel seats about 120. The 
chapel cost £12,500, while the remain- 
der of the building with its furnish- 
ings has cost £76,900, a total of 
£89,400. 

St. Mary’s Cathedral is a compara- 
tively small building, and possesses 
practically no structural ornament. 
Yet in the simple beauty of its lines 
and the richness of coloring which 
it already possesses, it may claim to 
be a humble and not unworthy member 
of those Cathedral Churches which 
are the glory of our Communion. 


THE PULPIT HAS COLORFUL DESIGN 


With decoration in moulded plaster designed and 
executed by the Reverend Edward Paterson. 
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The Three Cathedrals of Cyprus 





By W. Douglas Caroe, F. S. A., London, and Resident Architect 
for Canterbury Cathedral 


PART II 


Tue CHuRCH OF S. GEORGE-OF THE 
GREEKS 


E pass to the adjoining church 

of S. George of the Greeks, at 

onee the earliest and latest of 
the three Cathedrals. 

After the ruin of Salamis, the seat 
of a Bishop some four miles away, by 
the Persian Chosroés II in the eighth 
century, the see seems to have been 
transferred to Famagusta. Here a 
small Byzantine Church was con- 
structed of the four-columned type— 
a rectangle with four columns in the 
centre supporting a dome flanked by 
barrel-vaulted Sanctuary, Transepts 
and Nave, forming a Greek Cross with 
a Western Narthex. This church was 
(ledicated to S. Simeon and hence were 
removed the bones of 8. Epiphanius, 
Bishop of Salamis, after that city’s 
destruction. A portion of the north 
wall of the early church, its apse and 
parts of the shrine, were maintained 
through three subsequent enlarge- 
ments. A second apse was added to the 
south, and first of all three domes— 
subsequently a fourth dome—completed 
the early church, excepting for an ex- 
ternal shrine in the form of a hooded 
doorway attached to the south wall, 
the method of using which is obscure. 
But towards the end of the 14th or 
early 15th centuries, no doubt to emu- 
late the great Latin Church which had 
just been completed, the Greeks erected 
a great edifice side by side with the 
little Byzantine Cathedral, still main- 
taining and incorporating in the new 
work portions of its north wall as well 
as of the sacred shrine. The new 
church consisted of Nave and Aisles 
of five bays, the Nave clerestory car- 
ried upon great circular columns. 
There are three apses, each furnished 
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with a tiny sacristy—a curious and 
unusual feature in Orthodox Greek 
equipment. Upon the eastern bay of 
the Nave was raised a great dome, 
the remainder being covered in West- 
ern manner with quadripartite ribbed 
vaulting carried upon triple wall 
shafts. The aisle windows were raised 
well above the ancient church, the sills 
some twenty-five feet from the floor. 
The great height of the Nave vault can 
thus be appreciated. It was supported 
by a great scheme of double flying 
buttresses whereof one fragment only 
remains. 

The west end carried a bell-cot and 
was flanked by a lofty turret staircase. 
Lighted by a rose window, this stair- 
ease led to the roofs, but also to a 
curious baleony corbelled from the 
south wall, the object of which it is 
difficult to determine. All the surround- 
ing collegiate buildings, evidently once 
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THE RUINS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE OF THE GREEKS 


At once the earliest and latest of the three Cathedrals of Cyprus, it must have been a worthy second in the 
Orthodox world to Justinian’s great church of St. Sophia in Constantinople. 


extensive, are now lost in complete ruin. in fresco, some portions of which still 
The interiors of both old and new’ defy the elements. 

Cathedrals, after the manner of Ortho- The junction of the old fabrie with 

dox Churches, were richly decorated the new, the floors of which were at 





THE LATER CATHEDRAL TOWERS ABOVE THE ANCIENT BYZANTINE CHURCH OF ST. SIMEON 


A portion of the north wall of the early church, its apse and parts of the shrine of St. Epiphanius, Bishop of 
Salamis, were maintained through three subsequent enlargements. 








different levels, must have been a singu- 
larly bold piece of design because it 
breaks into one of the supports of the 
north-western dome of the old fabric. 
But it is impossible to reconstruct the 
scheme to-day—so great is the ruin—and 
one can only wonder at its ingenuity. 

A feature of the great church lies in 
the series of tomb recesses in the walls, 
no doubt for pious benefactors. 

This remarkable building, which has 
no counterpart the world over, stood 
nearer to the Turkish batteries than 
S. Nicholas, but was possibly better 
protected by the city wall over which 
the besiegers had to direct their doubt- 
less elevated unscientific cannonade. 
One cannot but think that its dome 
at least must have been a target. The 
Turk was ever far less hostile to the 
Greek than to the Latin and, whatever 
its conditions after the fall of the city, 
it was handed back, together with the 
old Cathedral of S. Simeon, to the 
Orthodox Christians for their worship. 
Possibly they repaired it with or with- 
out a central dome but it was subse- 
quently shattered by earthquake and 
its remnants are now in a deplorable 
state of insecurity. Some part of the 
west end fell in a rainstorm while the 
writer was making a recent examina- 
tion this year and unless steps are soon 
taken much more will soon be lost for- 
ever. 

This must have been a noble edifice 
of curious and great interest, full of 
the expression of that elaborate and 
impressive ritual to which its walls 
were witness. It must have been a 
worthy second in the Orthodox world 
to Justinian’s great church of 8. Sophia 
at Constantinople. Let it be recorded 
that it maintained as its chief ornament 
in stone the English dogtooth right into 
the 15th century—a curious survival 
among the Cypriote masons which they 
even passed on to the conquering Turk. 


THe CATHEDRAL OF 8S. SOPHIA IN 
NICOSIA 
It remains to consider the Cathedral 
of Nicosia, S. Sophia, the earliest and 
most spacious of the great Lusignan 
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constructions, begun by Bishop Thiery 
in 1206, only fourteen years after the 
occupation of the Island by the Cru- 
saders. It must have been an imposing 
edifice and the interior, except for its 
onee elaborate furnishings, is well pre- 
served for us. The exterior is unfor- 
tunately so hemmed in by modern 
buildings that no photograph ean give 
any idea of its form or magnitude. 
The church, as the plan shows, is wide, 
spacious, and conforms to the normal 
Northern French type. The first 
construction comprised the Choir, the 
low Transepts and four bays of the 
Nave and stood thus for three- 
quarters of a century, when the Nave 
was completed in the style of S. 
Nicholas of Famagusta and the splen- 
did open narthex and west end erected. 





VIEW OF ANCIENT BYZANTINE GABLE 


Of the Transept incorporated in the great 15th Cen- 
tury Church of St. George of the Greeks. 
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GROUND PLAN OF ST. SOPHIA IN NICOSIA 


This fine conception consists of three 
open vaulted bays covering three elab- 
orate western doorways. The two 
outer bays carried towers whereof the 
southern has disappeared and the 
northern has lost its belfry stage en- 
tirely. The west window of ten lights 
of rich geometrical tracery is set back 
the whole extent of the towers, leaving 
an open gallery between them which 
was bridged by a rich arched con- 
struction connecting the west walls of 
the towers. Of this but a fragmentary 
jamb remains, and there is no record 
of its design, which must have been 
unusual and interesting. Upon the 
turret staircase of the towers the Turks 
raised two minarets of clumsy design. 
The southern of these had fallen, but 
has recently been reconstructed, indi- 
eating their pride in their conquest 


and use of this great Christian Church. 

The western doorways under the 
narthex are of great interest and 
beauty, each differing from the other 
in detail but maintaining a harmonious 
scheme, as though three designers had 
set out to solve the same problem 
from precisely the same premises, each 
maintaining his own individuality. The 
central opening is subdivided by a 
rich pillar upon which stood a statue 
of the Virgin. The jambs of each 
doorway carry two niches elaborately 
carved and moulded. The cusped heads 
of these have the top members carved 
as crowns held by angels’ hands pro- 
jected from clouds. Twelve crowned 
figures thus occupied the niches. The 
richly moulded arches spring from 
foliated corbels rising from above the 
niche canopies. These arches are orna- 
mented with paterae in their hollows, 
generally of French origin, but in some 
eases a rich variety of English dog- 
tooth has been used. 

The tympana enclosed by the arches 
are solid and have a band of small 
niches with bases for figures in great 
number. The niches in the door 
small 


The 


jambs were also decorated by 
figures growing up their sides. 
eastern jambs of the transverse arches 


of the vault of the narthex carried 
large figures under canopies, which 
take the place of the shafts on the 
western pillars opposite. The Turks 
have destroyed all figure work after 
their manner but have left in the cen- 
tral tympanum, curiously enough, two 
censing angels which serve to tell us 
of the high quality of the figure 
sculpture. The whole conception of 
the narthex must have been of great 
beauty and interest and we are for- 
tunate in possessing as much of its 
skeleton as remains from the Moslem 
religious fanatics. *** 

Two features of the church must be 
noted. The windows generally, except- 
ing the clerestory, are exceptionally 
wide lancets with blunt points. In the 
apse this treatment is carried to ex- 
cess and suggests almost a deformity. 
though mitigated to-day by the plaster 
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reticulated fillings, which the Moslems 
adopted from the Byzantine Greeks to 
earry the glass. But perhaps this 
was always the scheme learnt by the 
Western from the Eastern Church and 
may explain what strikes the Western 
eye as a defect. 

Internally the aisle walls are arched 
over from respond to respond, these 
arches carrying a passage way stepped 
up to the side of each window. Thus 
the vaulting responds are brought 
forward from the wall line and a rich 
effect is secured by the resulting depth 
of the scoinson arch over the window. 
Originally each arch, no doubt, was 
the setting of a side altar, and con- 
venient access was secured to the sill 
of each window for purposes of re- 
pair. Perhaps the surmise is em- 
phasized in that the Western builders 
adopted, for them, a new treatment of 
plaster-set window glazing, unknown 
to the West, and made preparations 
for its possible failure. 

As at Famagusta there is no tri- 
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forium. The pillars also are circular 
and the capitals, without carving, carry 
the triple vaulting shafts. In the ear- 
lier work an annulet breaks the height 
of the shafting—not a happy feature— 
which the builders of the western 
Nave have wisely discarded, though 
they have otherwise respected and ear- 
ried out the earlier scheme, including 
the paunched windows. The Apse is 
five canted and carries an ambulatory 
round it without radiating chapels. 
The Pillars of the Apse areade are, 
with their capitals, ancient Roman or 
early Byzantine, taken from some ear- 
lier building. The flying buttresses of 
the earlier work are of the normal 
early French type, carried against the 
clerestory walls by a sturdy pillar with 
characteristic early French capitals. 
The later builders adopted the quatre- 
foiled traceried form similar to Fam- 
agusta and therein is the distinction 
of date well-marked externally. 

The lofty south chapel to the Nave 
was an after addition. It and the 


Photo by Mangoian Bros., Nicosia, Cyprus 


THE CATHEDRAL OF NICOSIA MUST HAVE BEEN AN IMPOSING EDIFICE 
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Transepts have Apses. The sacristy 
on the north, also apsidal, was carried 
up by a tower-like structure whose 
polygonal sides are bracketed over the 
Apse. This must have been a fine fea- 
ture in its completeness. 

An ornament frequently found in 
Mid and Northern French work, the 
trilobed overhanging leaf or flower, 
is commonly used in cornices and else- 
where even under the bases and cham- 
fer stops, especially in the later work. 
This ornament is almost unknown in 
English work and it is curious to see 
it in company with dogtooth. 

The clerestory windows are gabled, 


but in a shy manner compared to 
Famagusta. There are some curious 


carvings round the external bases of 
the ambulatory buttresses—not easily 





THE NARTHEX OF ST. SOPHIA 


With Venetian Church of St. Nicolas rising in 
the background. 
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explicable. They have the appearance 
of late Greek Orthodox work by an 
inferior craftsman. 

As at Famagusta the Moslems have 
not only vilified the once fine pave- 
ment but have distorted the lines of 
the interior by setting up their Mihrab 
in an angle of the South Transept. 
Nothing more disastrous to the build- 
ing could have been devised, save the 
low square windows they have cut 
through the walls as at Famagusta. 

S. Nicholas at Famagusta has justly 
and appropriately been called ‘‘a 
tragedy in stone’’ by Mr. Moghabghab, 
the imaginative and talented author 
of a fine description of the building 
in that excellent publication ‘‘The 
Near East and India.’’ The term may 
be extended fitly to the other two 
Cathedrals which have survived to tell 
their sad story of Eastern conquest 
over Western faith and aspiration. 
When Great Britain in 1917 ceased to 
be tributary to Turkey for the Island, 
and took over entire control, the ques- 
tion was asked why these Christian 
fanes were not taken from the de- 
feated Turkish enemy and _ handed 
back to Christian use. But, alas for 
Christian dissension! The Orthodox 
Greeks, who in numbers dominate the 
other races of the Island, still hate the 
Latins and would not have their cast- 
off churches as a gift. The Roman 
Catholics are an exiguous body who 
could not keep them up. Their allies, 
the Maronites, as well as the Armen- 
ian, Nestorian and Syrian Christians 
exceed the Latins in numbers but not 
in wealth, and the Chureh of England 
serves something less than a thousand 
British Civil servants, residents and 
visitors, for whom the upkeep of two 
Cathedrals would have been an utter 
impossibility, even before Sunday golf 
and the motor-car had helped to de- 
plete Anglican Church services. So the 
Moslem is left in possession and the 
great buildings remain to tell the 
strange history of their tragedy, 
surely one of the strangest that medi- 
aeval lore has brought down to us. 
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How The Clergy Prepared for the Mission 


By the Reverend F. A. Parsons 


ISHOP Freeman inviting the 

rural clergy of the Diocese of 

Washington to attend the Col- 
lege of Preachers the week of No- 
vember 27th, told us that the Right 
Reverend Hugh Embling, D.D., an 
English bishop, would give us _ lee- 
tures in preparation for the Diocesan 
Preaching Mission. I have always had 
the greatest respect for the schol- 
arship, statesmanship, and the piety 
of the English bishops. Consequently 
I looked forward with keen interest to 
a week of spiritual and intellectual 
refreshment. 

When we assembled in the Common 
Room the first evening for the lee- 
ture, Bishop Freeman brought Bishop 
Embling in, introduced him to us and 
then left him. There stood before us 
a very tall, slender and blond man. 
As we looked into his deep blue eyes 
we saw there something that drew us 
to him, something that told us that he 
was a co-worker in Christ, and we for- 
got he was an English bishop. 


He started by telling us he felt very sorry 
for us because he did not know how to lec- 
ture—he had never done it before. Then 
he unfolded to us the story of his life. He 
started out to study medicine; then he went 
into Holy Orders because he realized that the 
only permanent thing in life was the religion 
of the Christ. He said that anybody who 
went into the ministry, or took literally the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, was a ‘‘fool,’’ as 
8S. Paul puts it, but none the less there was 
no other measure of one’s life. 

He never had a parish. The first work he 


did was educational work for the government. 


Then he did reseue work in London. He 
lived on the streets of London among the 
boys and girls who were social outeasts. It 
was here that he learned to distrust Chureh 
organizations. Because the good ladies who 
carried on the work drew such sharp lines 
of distinction, they made those whom they 
were helping feel the difference. Of the two 
classes he preferred the boys and girls of the 
street, because their vices were less. 

The Chureh then made him a bishop and 





A GOTHIC ARCHWAY IN THE CLOISTER 


From tracery window one looks down into the Col- 
lege refectory. 
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All photos of College of Preachers in this issue are by Paul J. Weber, of Dorchester, Mass. 


ALLS IN THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS CHAPEL 
Here the devotional life of the College centers with daily celebrations of the Holy Communion while con- 
ferences are being held—also noonday intercessions or meditations and compline before the members retire 
for the night. It is a small chapel with seating accommodations for about thirty worshipers, thus con 
forming to the essential plan of the College of Preachers to associate within its walls a small group who will 
be working and praying together in their quest for spiritual attainments. 
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to Korea. He had twenty-four 


him 
clergy with him and they lived a common 


sent 
life as natives. Their home was a native 
house, with a copper bowl for water, one 
chair, and a mat on which they slept. They 
wore native dress under their cassocks. 
Bishop and clergy alike received $250.00 a 
year for salary. Sometimes they had money 
left over which they turned over to the 
work. He was a fool for the love of Jesus 
Christ, and of the souls to whom he ad- 
ministered. 

He stopped off here on his way to South 
Rhodesia in Africa where he is going to do 
a different kind of work. It made no dif- 
ference to him where he went or what he 
did. He had given himself to Christ and 
the Chureh could send him where it pleased. 

As the days passed and he brought home 
to us how vital was the Gospel of the Christ, 
how hungry human souls were for that mes- 
sage, he made our hearts burn within us and 
gave us a great desire to go back home and 
do better work. He impressed’ us so deeply 
that I told him if he stayed longer we would 
all want to go with him. I understand one 
man did volunteer to go. We realized be- 
fore the end of the week that we had been 
permitted to sit at the feet of a modern 
St. Francis of Assissi. In his closing ad- 
dress he told us always to be good rebels for 
Jesus Christ. 


_ that 
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Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday we 
had noonday meditations led by three clergy 
of the Diocese. 

Dr. Johnston of St. John’s Chureh gave us 
a meditation on the 15th Psalm. He brought 
before us vividly our own personal fitness for 
the work of the ministry. There was great 
searching of heart. 

Dr. Phillips of the Church of the Epiphany 
took his theme from a part of the 33rd 
chapter of Exodus. He made us realize that 
with all our imperfections, God could use us. 

Dr. Dudley of St. Stephen’s Chureh based 
his meditation on part of the third chapter 
of the Second Corinthians. He showed us 
as ministers of Christ our lives were 
looking-glasses. Do people, looking at our 
lives, see Christ? 

Friday was a ‘‘Quiet Day’’ for all the 
clergy of the Diocese. After the Holy Com- 
munion, Bishop Rogers of the Diocese of 
Ohio, gave us a meditation. As I look back 
on what he said and the impressions left, it 
seems he gave us the high lights, the spirit- 
ual perceptions and the spiritual necessity 
of such a Mission as we were about to have. 

After luncheon at the College df Preach- 
ers, our own Diocesan gave us of himself as 
he always does, stressing the practical side of 
the Mission. The attendance this last day 
was very large. It was a perfect way to 
bring the week to an end. 


DOCTOR MONTGOMERY’S GREAT TEXTS 


One very practical way in which the 
Reverend Dr. James Alan Montgomery 
of the Philadelphia Divinity School 
helped the members of his conference to 
take up Old Testament preaching with 
fresh interest and in a new spirit was 
by giving them a list of great texts from 
the Old Testament which he had se- 
lected. Each text was provided with a 
topical heading for the guidance of the 
preacher. 

This list is herewith appended in 
the belief that many men who have 
been at the College of Preachers will 
be interested and will find it useful. 


Some Cuassic Texts oF THE HEBREW 
BIBLE 


Gen. 1:27-—Man godlike 

Gen, 2:9—Conscience 

Gen. 18:25—The challenge to God’s right- 
eousness 

Gen. 50:20—-Providenece and evil 


Ex. 34:6f—The divine qualities 
Lev. 19:18—Love of neighbor 


Num. 


23:19—God unlike man 
Deut. 4:37—Election for love’s sake 
Deut. 6:4f—Love of God 


Deut. 8:17f—God the source of all wealth 

Josh. 1:9—Courage through faith 

Jud. 3:20—A message from God 

I Sam. 15:22—Obedience not sacrifice 

II Sam. 1:26—A man’s love 

II Sam. 12:7—The king can do wrong 

I Ki. 18:21—The dilemma of true and false 
religion 

II Ki. 6:16—The real majority 

II Ch. 6:18—God omnipresent and yet pres- 
ent 

Ezra 9:15—Sheer confession 

Neh. 2:12—One man alone 

Est. 4:14—Destiny 

Job 13:15—Though the heavens fall 

Job 38:28—True wisdom 

Ps. 8:4—The glory of man 

Ps. 16:11—The beatific vision 

Ps. 103:4—God’s exeuse for man 

Ps. 104:1ff—Nature the robe of God 

Ps. 139:7ff—No escape from God 

Prov. 20:27—The light within 

Prov. 30:7ff—A simple man’s simple prayer 

Eeel. 11:9—The final critique of life 

Song 8:6—Love stronger than death 
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Is. 2:2ff—-The Arbiter of nations 

Is. 7:9—Faith 

Is. 6:3ff—God’s holiness the measure of man 

Is. 28:13—The divine education 

Is. 45:7—The Creator of good and evil 

Is. 45:15—The hidden God 

Is. 52:13-c: 53—The tragedy of God’s servant 

Jer. 1:7—The divine rebuke to alleged in- 
capacity 

Jer. 4:4—Cireumeision of: the heart 

Jer. 31:31—The law in the heart 

Lam. 3:38f—Resignation 

Eze. 33:7ff—Responsibility of the preacher 

Eze. 36:28—Regeneration 

Dan. 4:25-—The kingdom of God 


A WORD FROM 


The lending library of the College 
of Preachers is a priceless boon to 
many of the clergy. Widely scattered 
throughout the length and ‘breadth of 
the land are the five hundred or more 
who in the last few years have at- 
tended conferences at the College of 
Preachers. The quickened intellectual 
interest and deeper devotional life 
stimulated by their stay here is kept 
up and made a permanent asset in 
their ministry through the books 
which they receive, and the reports 
which are sent to the Warden. We 
all know the expectant thrill of open- 
ing up a new book and settling down 
to ‘‘tackle’’ its contents. What a 
stimulus and challenge to thought! 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR 


Such students will be regarded as 
‘*Fellows’’ of the College. Board and 
lodging will be furnished free and in 
addition there will be a certain re- 
muneration. To begin with not more 
than three or four will be received in 
any one year and the period of their 
residence will be not less than six 
months. 

They will be expected to preach one Sun- 
day a month, gratis, at the discretion of the 
College. Preaching on other Sundays will be 
arranged by the men themselves. As far as 
possible all preaching will be under observa- 
tion and criticism. Emphasis will be laid on 
diligence and thoroughness in preparation, 


Jonah 4:11- 


Dan. 5:5—The finger of fate 

Hos. 6:6—Devotion not sacrifice 

Joel 2:28f—God’s spirit for the humblest 

Amos 3:2—Privilege and responsibility 

Amos 4:1ff—A text for women 

Amos 9:7—The divine universalism 

The divine humanitarianism 

Mie. 6:8—True religion 

Nah. 3:16ff—The tragedy of empires 

Hab. 3:17f—Faith and joy 

Zeph. 2:3—The meek of the earth 

Hag. 2:9—-Faith for the future, not despair 
for the past 

Zech. 7:8f—The true fast 

Zech. 2:10—One Father 


THE LIBRARY 


One likes to think of the intellectual 
pleasure and profit brought to hun- 
dreds of our clergy through the in- 
strumentality of the lending library. 
On December Ist the number of read- 
ers was about 300. During Novem- 
ber 152 books were returned and 175 
sent out. The excess in number sent 
out represents the new names added 
to the borrowers’ list from the Confer- 
ence of the Rural Clergy conducted by 
Bishop Embling, October 27th to 31st, 
and the Conference on ‘‘ Preaching 
the Old Testament’’ conducted by Dr. 
James A. Montgomery, of the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, November 
5th to 12th. 

E. B. N. 


LONG TERM STUDENTS 


The whole course of study, under the direc- 
tion of the Warden, will have homiletics as 
its inelusive aim. There will be periodic 
tests of thoroughness in study and ability in 
utterance. Careful observance of the sched- 
ule and rule of life of the College will be 
expected. 

Special courses of study, elective for each 
man, will be arranged on such subjects as: 
Sacramental Theology, Exposition of the 
Bible, The Holy Spirit in the Church, Science 
and the Faith, The Anglican Position, Chris- 
tian Social Theory and Practice, Moral 
Theology and Pastoral Care. 

Note: This is offered only as a ten- 
tative plan. Comment and criticism 
are invited by any who may be inter- 
ested. 
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HOW CONFERENCE MEMBERS ARE CHOSEN 


The Warden is often asked how the 
men are chosen for the Conferences at 
the College of Preachers. We have 
made no public announcement or ap- 
peal, chiefly because we have had a 
‘‘waiting list’’ from the first. Many 
more names have come in to us than 
we could take care of. 

We are gradually working through these, 
though their number is being constantly in- 
creased. Applications by men who want to 
come, and recommendations by others, are 
always weleomed. Bishops and Deans of 
Seminaries have sent in names. The men 
who come to the Conferences give names of 
friends. The only restriction is our limited 
capacity. 


In selecting from our lists men to be in 
vited, we are guided by certain simple prin 
ciples, (1) 
younger men, ordained for not more than 
ten years. (2) We try to draw from dif 
ferent sections of the country and from 
diverse fields of experience and lines of 
thought. (3) The topies and leaders of the 
several Conferences appeal differently to 
different men. We try to give men what is 
most likely to be helpful. (4) Though we 
aim to reach men in remote places as well, 
our funds are limited and, against our will, 
we have to draw chiefly from the nearer parts 
of the country. (5) In a group of twenty, 
the majority are men who come for the first 
time, with a few ineluded who have been 
with us before. 


Preference is given to. the 


FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


Beginning with this issue of THE CATHE- 
DRAL AGE, a special and well-defined section 
of the Quarte:ly will be set apart for the 
College of Preachers. We shall try to give 
the men who have been here more detailed 
and interesting information about what is 
going on than has been possible in the past. 
We also hope that men who have anything of 


A DISTINCTIVE BIT OF ARCHITECTURE 


Rear doorway leading to dormitory section of College 
of Preachers with the chapel in the background. 





special interest to report in regard to their 
own work will send news of it to us here 
for printing in the next issue. This section 
of THe CATHEDRAL AGE is so designed that, 
if this feature of our work develops, we 
may ultimately have a special publication or 
bulletin for the College of Preachers. 
* # *« 

This autumn we had two interesting meet- 
ings of our Advisers, first in relation to our 
main work with the clergy, and then in rela- 
tion to our work for laymen. The confer- 
ence of clerical Advisers met for two days 
on October 1-3. Some of our most valued 
friends were absent, but we had an exeellent 
meeting. Those present were as follows: The 
Right Reverend James E. Freeman, the 
Right Reverend Samuel B. Booth, the Rev- 
erend F. J. Bloodgood, the Right Reverend 
Thomas ©. Darst, the Honorable George 
Wharton Pepper, the Reverend Noble ¢. 
Powell, the Very Reverend G. GC. Richardson, 
the Reverend Dr. W. L. DeVries, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Robert Johnston, the Reverend Al 
bert H. Lueas, the Reverend J. A. Mitchel’, 
the Reverend Dr. Anson P. Stokes, William C. 
Sturgis, Esq., the Reverend Dr. J. W. Sut- 
ton, the Very Reverend Henry Washburn, 
and the Reverend Alexander Zabriskie. 

The conference was chiefly occupied with 
a discussion of subjeets to be considered at 
future conferences and of appropriate lead- 
ers. Among the subjects suggested were the 
following: ‘Preaching Moral Theology,’’ 
**How to Conduct Retreats and Quiet Days,’’ 
‘*Preaching to Young People,’’ ‘‘Soeial 
Problems,’’ and ‘‘ Finality of Christian Faith 
in Modern Terms.’’ 

There was also some discussion as to 
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whether the large conference which we have 
been holding each June was more, or less, 
fruitful than the smaller group conferences 
which are the regular feature of our work. 
It was decided that in any case we should 
have one more of these large conferences in 
June, 1931, following the same lines and 
methods that have been used in the past. 
nm a x u 

Mr. William C. Sturgis called together a 
group of prominent laymen of the Church 
to help him with their advice in regard to 
the conferences of laymen which have been 
so fruitful during the last two years. This 
conference was held for two days, October 
10th to 12th, and was attended by the follow- 
ing men: Robert Barrett, David W. Barton, 
Lewis B. Franklin, Arthur E. Hungerford, 
Coleman Jennings, William J. Pelham, Wil- 
liam C, Sturgis, and Richard H. Randall. 

Mr. Sturgis feels that he must give up his 
regular work at the College of Preachers this 
year, although he has consented to lead six 
conferences planned for Lent in 1931. It is 
earnestly hoped that, even though he may not 
be a constant resident, his interest and lead- 
ership may be available to us for many 
years to come, 

It has always been in our minds that we 
should make room at the College for a few 
carefully selected men who would come to us 
for a considerable period of time, that is 
from six months to a year or more, with the 
purpose of being trained along some special 
line of preaching ministry. We should also 
like to give opportunity to men, who have 
the necessary ability, for research work in 
the field of their chief interest with a view 
to the writing of books or treatises which, if 
they proved of sufficient merit, might be 
published by the College. 

The time seems almost ripe for a begin- 
ning in this direction and in another column 
will be found a proposed scheme for the re- 
ception and training of such long-term stu- 
dents. It is, of course, entirely tentative, 
drawn up by a wise and trusted friend of 
the College, and is published with the pur- 
pose of inviting comment and criticism. 

The visit of the Right Reverend Hugh 
Embling, who was with us for two weeks in 
October and November, has proved of very 
great interest and profit. Bishop Embling, 
after several years of parish and pastoral 
work in London, during which time he de- 
voted himself very largely to rescue work 
with men and boys, was consecrated as an 
Assistant Bishop in Korea where he spent 
the first four years of his episcopacy. He 
is now, by appointment by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to serve in the Diocese of 
Rhodesia in South Africa, where he will be 
chiefly occupied in supervising and organiz- 
ing the educational work within that diocese. 


Bishop Embling has endeared himself to all 
the men he has met here. His meditations 
day by day in our Chapel have been most 
penetrating and convincing. 

7 * +. 7 

We are anxious to extend our hospitality 
and hearty welcome to the missionaries of the 
Church, especially those in foreign lands, 
who come home on furlough. Not only can 
they contribute very greatly to the spirit and 
vision of the College, but they themselves 
will doubtless appreciate the opportunity of 
refreshment and encouragement which life 
here should bring to them. Within the last 
few weeks we have had, as guests of the 
College, the Right Reverend Peter Yonetaro 
Matsui, Bishop of South Tokyo, and the 
Archdeacon of Haiti, the Venerable Leopold 
Kroll. 

* 7” * * 

One change has been made in our schedule 
since the last edition of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 
The conference to be led by Dean Grant be- 
ginning January 28 has been transferred to 
April 27 and Canon Winfred Douglas will 
be the leader January 28 to February 4. 
His subject will be ‘‘Teaching and Training 
the People in Worship.’’ 

* * & & 


The visit of the Reverend Gilbert Shaw, 
Secretary of the English Association for 
Promoting Retreats, promises to be of very 
special interest. He is concerned chiefly, 
not in holding Retreats or Quiet Days him- 
self, but rather in instructing a group of 
selected clergy in the right methods. His 
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first conference will be he!d here. This w 
he followed by group conferences held 


section which Mr. Shaw is to visit. It is 
very hopeful sign that interest in such i 


with the laymen, 
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effective chairman. News and reports of i 


lived at the College of Preachers for pa 
or all of the time, going daily to and fro 


COMMON ROOM objeet lesson. 
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THE CATHEDRAL’S RADIO MINISTRY REACHES 
THOUSANDS OF HOMES 


Through the courtesy of the Columbia Broadcasting System, represented in Wash- 
ington by radio station WMAL, the Cathedral is privileged to extend its radio min- 
istry to literally thousands of homes throughout the country, especially on national 
holidays. 


The festival service in the Bethlehem Chapel on Thanksgiving Day, including 
Bishop Freeman’s sermon entitled ‘‘Drifts and Tendencies,’’ was broadcast again this 
year over the coast to coast network of the Columbia System. So many requests have 
come to Bishop Freeman for copies of his sermon that he has arranged to print the 
manuscript in pamphlet form. Any reader of THE CATHEDRAL AGE who would like to 
have a copy of this pamphlet, should write to the office of the Editor, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington, D. C. 


Again on Christmas Day, at 11 o’clock and on New Year’s Day at the same 
hour, the services in the Bethlehem Chapel will be broadcast over the Columbia net- 
work with special music by the Cathedral Choir of men and boys under the direction 
of Edgar Priest, Organist and Choirmaster. 


On December 25th, Bishop Freeman will deliver a sermon on the significance of 
Christmas this year, and on January Ist, his theme will be what the Churches can do 
to cooperate in meeting the unemployment emergency which now has the Nation in 
its grip. 


The People’s Evensong service on Sunday is broadcast from the Bethlehem Chapel 
over station WMAL from 4 to 5 p. m. Ineluding outdoor broadcasts from the Peace 
Cross in the summer months, this offering of worship from the Cathedral has been 
‘*on the air’’ for more than seven years without missing a single Sunday afternoon. 


in 


various parts of the East and South, notice 
of which will be sent to the clergy in each 
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tensive devotions is very notably on the 
increase, not only with the clergy but also 


A Preaching Mission in the Diocese of 
Washington was held from November 16th 
to November 23rd inelusive. It was in charge 
of the Diocesan Commission on Evangelism, 
with Canon Stokes as its most able and 
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activities and results will be found else 
where. Of the thirty-five missioners who 
were at work in different centres, twenty 
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their fields. Eighteen of them had _ been 
with us at the College in the past, either as 
leaders or students. It is too soon, of course, 
to estimate results, but in view of the care- 
ful preparation, and of the quality of the 
men who did the work, the local Diocese 
should be greatly blessed and strengthened 
THROUGH THIS PORTAL ONE ENTERS THE and the whole Chureh given a very useful 
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Revised Layout Plan of the Cathedral Close 


By Florence Bratenahl, in Charge of the Landscape Design and Development of 
the Cathedral Close 


OR several years the Office of 


All Hallows Guild, the Land- 
scape Department of Washing- 


ton Cathedral, has been working .over 
a revised layout plan of the Cathedral 
Close. In faet last spring a drawing 
was completed of one portion of the 
grounds showing the major approaches 
to the Cathedral from the south and 
west; and including such new features 
as the Pilgrim Steps, Pilgrim Way, 
deep ravine spanned by a_ proposed 
Norman Bridge, re-designed Amphi- 
theatre, ete. This plan purposely left 
out all that area north and east of the 
Cathedral known as the ‘‘ Russell prop- 
erty’’, pending such time as further 
plans, then under consideration, were 
matured. Since then, by continued 
study and concentration, the design 
for a Revised Layout, which does in- 
clude the entire grounds, has been com- 
pleted. In size about five feet square, 
1/40 inch seale, rendered in pen and 
ink, this plan was finished in time to 
be presented to the Cathedral Chapter 
at its first meeting this fall on Octo- 
ber 9th. A resolution of acceptance 
was passed by the Chapter. 

For the sake of intelligent compari- 
son and critical study this Revised 
Layout will be found reproduced on 
pages 288 and 289 while another draw- 
ing, that of the Original Layout, dated 
1924-1925 will be found on page 291. 
This previous plan was designed by 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., of Olm- 
sted Brothers, Landscape Architects, 
who, together with Mr. Philip Hubert 
Frohman of Frohman, Robb = and 
Little, the Cathedral Architects, and 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram of Cram and 
Ferguson, at that time Consulting 
Architects, were asked to become a 
commission to draft a general layout 
scheme of the grounds, including lo- 
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cations of future roads, the tentative 
designs for buildings and other devel- 
opments. In 1925 their plan was put 
to use as a guide to be followed. How- 
ever, some years later, as wonderful 
new opportunities for development 
gradually revealed themselves after 
actually living with the problems and 
opportunities of this hillside, it was 
felt necessary that a fresh comprehen- 
sive study of the whole subject, with 
considerable revision, should be made. 
This new Revised Layout, as recently 
completed by the Office of All Hallows 
Guild, with a considerable number of 
changes, expresses our own feeling. In 
designing it, we tried to regard all the 
separate parts or units of this large 
acreage as one unit, or one delightful 
composition unified in the beauty of 
harmony as well as tested in a practi- 
cal way by the beauty of service. We 
were not unduly influenced or re- 
stricted in our thoughts by what was 
already on the previous plan. Instead 
we concentrated freshly all our mind 
and heart on what seemed to us to be 
the best solution of existing as well as 
probable future conditions and prob- 
lems. 

In interpreting a few of its proposed 
developments and revisions, we would 
first like to call attention to one of the 
major roads on this Revised Plan; 
namely, that one with its bold sweep- 
ing curve from Woodley Road south- 
eastward, flowing into Cathedral Ave- 
nue at 34th Street. For the sake of’ 
comparison glance at the proposed 
road or roads in this location on the 
Original Plan (page 291). And be 
sure to visualize that here in this 
northeast corner of both plans extends 
that marvelous tract of wooded land 
generously deeded to the Cathedral 
by Canon and Mrs. Russell and known 
familiarly as ‘‘ Beauvoir’’ or the ‘‘ Rus- 
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sell property’’. In the Original Layout design this 
land seems to be cut up by two parallel roads with 
a scattering of a few future residences; those for 
the Dean and Canons. What we now propose in this 
Revised Plan are other equally favorable locations 
for these houses. And instead of those two parallel 
roads we would develop the single curving line of 
this new roadway, as before mentioned, which 
would follow for the most part easy contours of 
lower and less desirable land. At onee this new 
road would eut off all this corner of the Close as it 
were an island, forming, with thirteen acres all its 
own, an unequalled site for the Girls’ School: the 
National Cathedral School for Girls literally trans- 
planted to this wonderful new location. Not that 
the old buildings would be moved. The original 
one on the corner of Wisconsin Avenue and Wood- 
ley Road, after thirty years’ hard service, is rapidly 
feeling its age as well as the distress and danger of 
constant traffic. This building could be taken over 
by the Cathedral for future Synod Hall develop- 
ment. With easy access by street car and bus 
service it would seem a more suitable location 
for the gathering of great convention crowds 
than the original location chosen for it, half way 
down Woodley Road opposite the College of Preach- 
ers. Whitby Hall, the School dormitory, could 
readily adapt itself to a much desired Cathedral 
Guest House. Other school buildings could be used 
for Minor Canons. 

The crest of the hill on which now stands the 
residence of ‘‘Beauvoir’’ is assuredly one of the 
noblest sites to be found anywhere. It ealls 
for an unusual and wholly delightful composition 
of Gothie or Tudor buildings following the build- 
able ridge line of its hill. Feel for this ridge as 
vou look at the plan as you would for the bones or 


REVISED LAYOUT PLAN OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
CLOSE, AS ACCEPTED BY THE CATHEDRAL CHAPTER ON 
OCTOBER 9, 1930 


This Revised Layout Plan of the Cathedral Close was designed by 
the Office of All Hallows Guild: Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, Landscape 
Architect of Washington Cathedral, Mr. Charles H. Merryman, Super- 
intendent of the Grounds. This design, drawn by Mrs. Bratenahl, in- 
dicates not only existing buildings and those now under construction 
but the locations of proposed buildings, such as the future development 
of the National Cathedral School for Girls on that portion of the Close 
known familiarly as “Beauvoir”; additional buildings for Saint Albans 
School for Boys adjacent to their present structures; revised locations 
of the future residences of the Dean, Canons and Retired Clergy; the 
Synod Hall to be built on the present site of the Girls’ School; Whitby 
Hall proposed as the future Cathedral Guest House, etc. Permanent 
roadways and walks are shown on this plan, including the major ap 
proaches to the Cathedral from the north, south, east and west; also 
such new developments as the Bishop’s Garden, Pilgrim Steps, Pilgrim 
Way, deep ravine spanned by a proposed Norman Bridge, re-designed 
Amphitheatre, revised athletic facilities for both schools, the Wal! 
which encloses the entire grounds, extensive garages, etc. For the 
sake of study and comparison see page 291 for the Original Layout 
Pian of the Cathedral Close dated 1924-1925 ; 
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sell property’. In the Original Layout design this 
land seems to be cut up by two parallel roads with 
a scattering of a few future residences; those for 
the Dean and Canons. What we now propose in this 
Revised Plan are other equally favorable locations 
for these houses. And instead of those two paralle| 
roads we would develop the single curving line of 
this new roadway, as before mentioned, which 
would follow for the most part easy contours of 
lower and less desirable land At once this new 
road would cut off all this corner of the Close as it 
were an island, forming, with thirteen acres all its 
own, an unequalled site for the Girls’ School: the 
National Cathedral School for Girls literally trans 
planted to this wonderful new location. Not that 
the old buildings would be moved. The original 
one on the corner of Wisconsin Avenue and Wood- 
ley Road, after thirty years’ hard service, is rapidly 
feeling its ave as well as the distress and danger of 
constant traftie. This building could be taken over 
by the Cathedral for future Synod Hall develop- 
ment. With easy aceess by street car and bus 
service it would seem a more suitable location 
for the gathering of great convention crowds 
than the original location chosen for it, half way 
down Woodley Road opposite the College of Preach- 
ers. Whitby Hall, the School dormitory, could 
readily adapt itself to a much desired Cathedral 
Guest House. Other school buildings could be used 
for Minor Canons. 

The crest of the hill on which now stands the 
residence of ‘Beauvoir’? is assuredly one of the 
noblest sites to be found anywhere. It ealls 
for an unusual and wholly delightful composition 
of Gothie or Tudor buildings followine the build 
able ridwe line of its hill. Feel for this ridge as 
vou look at the plan as vou would for the bones or 


REVISED LAYOUT PLAN OF WASHINGTON CATIEEDRAI 
CLOSH AS ACCEPTED BY THE CATHEDRAL CHAPTER ON 


OCTOBER 
This Revised Layout Plat the Cathedral Close was designed 
the Ottic All Hallows G Mrs. G. C.F. Bratet Landseay 
Architect of Washington Cathedral, Mr. Charles H. Merryman, Suy 
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spine of some great crouching creature. 
A location in remarkable relationship 
with the Cathedral itself and its adja- 
eent buildings. Here through great 
forest trees: vistas of the City of Wash- 
ington far below, the Capitol, the 
Monument and gleaming distant river, 
while nearer at hand unbroken views 
of the Cathedral itself, with the new 
School buildings located on the axis of 
the ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis Tower.’’ En- 
tirely contained within its own acreage, 
the School would then have only two 
entrances; one to the main building, 
one for service purposes. No dangerous 
roads to cross. The buildings crowning 
the hill, they would be far away from 
noisy traffic. We would like to see them 
connected by cloisters, including the 
School’s own Chapel and Alumnae 
House; an exception being a separate 
building for a modern fully equipped 
Infirmary. High walls on two street 
frontages would insure complete pri- 
vacy for athletics: seven tennis courts, 
hockey field, basket-ball, ete. On the 
northern side a picturesque avenue 
already exists of ancient trees which 
might lead the way down to a grassy 
glade and shallow pool. On all sides 
extend wide lawns, gentle slopes where 


the girls could run down to their 
sports in utter freedom. Some of 
the oldest, noblest trees on Mount 


Saint Alban are here to be found and 
there are the possibilities of a lovely 
garden and woodland theatre as well 
as shaded walks and seats. All this 
made possible within the School’s 
own bounds as well as within the light 
and shadow of the Cathedral. Why, 
in this unequalled location, with its 
unique association for all time with 
the Cathedral in the Capital of the 
Nation, there is the opportunity and 
the atmosphere for the finest school 
for Christian womanhood in America! 

Other new developments readily to 
be noticed are the Pilgrim Steps, re- 
designed Amphitheatre, Norman 
Bridge, Revised Athletic Field for 
Saint Albans School for Boys and 
necessary additional buildings; also 
certain revisions in the grouping of 
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houses for retired clergy as well as 
the new locations for the residences 
of the Dean and Canons. Three of 
these houses, those for the Dean, 
Canon Chancellor and Canon Pre- 
ecentor, form part of the general com- 
position of buildings which follow the 
ridge line on both sides of that pro- 
posed new road, from Woodley Road 
to Cathedral Avenue. These three 
last named houses in close relation- 
ship to each other, are placed south- 
east of the Cathedral, just opposite 
to the new location of the Girls’ 
School. Another Canon’s residence 
will be on property diagonally op- 
posite to the College of Preachers and 
directly opposite to the Cathedral 
Library. The Canon Almoner and 
Canon Missioner of the Cathedral will 
some day find residences in convenient 
locations near the great Synod Hall, 
while two more Canon residences will 
have a dignified setting on Garfield 
Street near St. Albans School for Boys, 
with the depth of a whole hillside of 
forest just behind them, the Cathedral 
towering on the summit beyond. 

The Wall which has been dreamed 
of for years to surround the entire 
Cathedral Close, with the symbolism 
of twelve gates named after the twelve 
apostles, is now taking on more defi- 
nite proportions, coming nearer to a 
reality with its first section to be 
built in the immediate future. This 
part of it is a portion of the late 
Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran’s gift, 
the College of Preachers, when he 
thoughtfully provided for a suitable 
landscape setting for these beautiful 
buildings. The Wall varies in its 
character in different places along its 
encompassing length. For example, 
at the entrances to certain major roads 
gate piers are proposed with wrought 
iron gates. Where the space of the 
road is unusually wide such as the 
two major approaches from the west 
on Wisconsin Avenue five piers with 
wrought-iron gates at both entrances 
seem necessary, including those lesser 
ones for the broad sidewalks on either 
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side; while at the entrance to the 
Pilgrim Road as well as at the en- 
trance roadway to the North Tran- 
sept (Woodley Road at 36th Street) 
gate-houses will add singular interest 
at these two points. In both cases 
the road is too wide to permit the 
arch of the gate-house actually span- 
ning the road. Instead, the arch with 
a delightful depth of shadow will 
span the broad foot-path, which from 
Garfield Street will carry one far 
from traffic, on the Pilgrim Way, up- 
ward to the.Cathedral beneath the 
shadowed stillness of old forest trees. 
The rare beauty of this wooded hill- 
side will be all the more appreciated 
from a viewpoint along Garfield Street 






where the high enclosing wall, almost 
forbidding in its strength where it 
assumes sufficient height to really 
sereen what lies beyond, suddenly 
terminates its height, as on either 
side it ties into these two Canon resi- 
dences—placed there in semi-formal 
balanece,—with a length of claire- 
voyee wrought-iron grille releasing a 
vision of the Cathedral above the 
density of unbroken woodland: framed 
as well as set free in this way. 

In certain places, near the houses 
for retired Clergy, the Wall becomes 
pleasantly low. Near Saint Albans 
School for Boys the buildings them- 
selves form the Wall, built as though 
on its very ramparts. And this feel- 
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WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL CLOSE 
ne cell 





THE ORIGINAL LAYOUT PLAN OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL CLOSE, 
DATED 1924-1925 


This Layout Plan of the Cathedral Close was designed by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., 
of Olmsted Brothers, Landscape Architects, who together with Mr. Philip Hubert Frohman 
of Frohman, Robb and Little, the Cathedral Architects, and Mr. Ralph Adams Cram of 
Cram and Ferguson, at that time Consulting Architects, formed a commission to draft a 
general layout scheme of the grounds, including locations of roads, buildings and other 
developments. In 1925 their plan was put to use as a guide to be followed. Recently, as 
wonderful new opportunities for development revealed themselves it was felt necessary 
that a fresh comprehensive study of the whole subject, with considerable revision, should 
be made. For this new Revised Layout Plan see pages 288-289. 
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ing as though placed there, ‘‘on 
guard’’, should stir the imagination 
and courage of the youth within those 
walls. Elsewhere the suggestion of 
chivalry may be somewhat lost sight 
of where the unusual thickness of the 
masonry of the Wall provides con- 
cealed spaces for such practical mod- 
ern purposes as tool-houses, garages 
and parking. 

Of course the details of this Re- 
vised Plan are subject to constant 
study and further revisions, and we 
must await with patience the execu- 
tion of many of its plans. Tor ex- 
ample, the site now assigned to the 
National Cathedral School for Girls 
is not yet available for building. But 
certain areas are more than ready 
for development. We will not at- 
tempt to name here those outstanding 
portions of the Cathedral fabric and 
its related buildings that are awaiting 
construction as soon as funds are well 
in hand. We will leave to others 
better fitted for that great task than 
we are to effectively appeal for the 
immediate building of the South Tran- 
sept. Instead we will confine our- 
selves to the particular concerns of a 
landseape office by gathering together 
for you, as a closing word about this 
Revised Plan, what are a few of its 
proposed landscape developments of 
the near future,—if the future holds 
within its mystery the fulfilling of 
hopes and dreams. Of magnitude are 
many of these proposed developments ; 
but we are most anxious to undertake 
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A Collect for All Gallows Guild 


GOD OUR FATHER, who hast wonderfully blessed us with thy gifts of the 

flowers of field and garden, the trees of the wood, and the birds of the air; 
Vouchsafe, we beseech thee, the aid and guidance of thy Holy Spirit to All Hallows 
Guild and all of its members, and grant that by their labours this Cathedral Close 
may become more and more a haven of peace and refreshment, a revelation of thy 
beauty, and a gateway of Paradise; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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them at once if these projects are to 
be completed in time for the national 
events of 1932: the Bicentennial of 
George Washington. They can go 
forward as soon as funds are secured 
for these purposes. We have esti- 
mated costs as follows: 


Pilgrim Road, ineluding 

necessary retaining 

walls, ete. $ 75,000.00 
Norman Bridge 50,000.00 
Deep natural Ravine, with 

its thread of water, na- 

tive forest material, ete. 26,500.00 
Pilgrim Way (a few gifts 

already on hand)... 2,500.00 
Amphitheatre 250,000.00 


The Landscape Office of All Hal- 
lows Guild, employing as it does al- 
most wholly day labor, is in a position 
to know acutely the serious unemploy- 
ment situation. Day after day men 
climb this Hill seeking work and to 
large numbers this must be denied. 
We are facing what will be one of 
the hardest years in America’s his- 
tory. Should gifts make possible at 
this time any or all of the above 
named projects such memorials would 
literally be thrice blessed and would 
‘radiate forever the characteristic 
of highest patriotism. Surely nothing 
eould honor our first President, 
George Washington, more than such 
gifts at this critical time, responding 
as it would to our country’s greatest 
immediate need, in answer to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s appeal to the nation. 
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A Remarkable Preaching Mission 


Bringing About 10,000 People Under Its Influence 


In the last number of THE CATHEDRAL AGE, a statement regarding the plans for the 
Eight-Day Preaching Mission (November 16-23) throughout the Diocese of Washington 
was published. In a future issue we hope to print the formal ‘‘findings’’ of the Com- 
mission on Evangelism based on the conference of missioners held at the close of the 
Mission and on questionnaires sent to the rectors of the mission centers. In this issue we 
are publishing six articles: first, a general survey of some of the noticeable characteristics 
of the Mission; second, the address delivered by Bishop Freeman at the opening mass meet- 
ing; third, a report from a typical city mission — that held by Dr. Budlong, of Greenwich, 
at St. Alban’s Church on the Cathedral grounds; fourth, a report from a typical country 
mission—that held by Bishop Booth in Aquasco; fifth, a report from a typical mission in a 
suburban section in Washington—that held by Dr. Schaad in Anacostia, D. C.; sixth, quota- 
tions from various letters received by the Chairman of the Commission from missioners and 
rectors of mission centers, indicating the impression created by the Mission.—EpitTor’s Nore. 


HE Preaching Mission in the 

Diocese of Washington closed on 

November 23rd. It was remark- 
able in many ways. 

In the first place, it had to an ex- 
traordinary extent the support of the 
Chureh in all parts of the country. 
The Presiding Bishop sent a special 
message commending it to the prayers 
of the Church at large. Eight bish- 
ops, namely the bishops of Texas, 
West Virginia, Oregon, Colorado, 
Delaware, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Washington, gave eight full days 
to advance its interest and the mis- 
sioners represented twenty dioceses of 
the Church. 

In the second place, it set a stand- 
ard through the comprehensiveness 
of its plan and the extent of its 
preparations. The Diocesan Conven- 
tion decided to hold the Mission more 
than a year and a half ago. Before 
it was undertaken, the entire diocese 
was divided up, missions being held in 
some thirty-five parish churches which 
served as centers, with neighboring 
parishes associated with them. There 
were an equal number of these centers 
in the country districts of Maryland 
and in the eity of Washington. 
Among the interesting features in 
connection with the preparations for 
the mission were the holding of a con- 
ferenee of about half the missioners 


six months in advanee to discuss plans 
and to put them in touch with reetors 
of their mission centers, and the pub- 
lication of a Preaching Mission Hand- 
book giving full information regard- 
ing the mission, the preparation for 
it, plans for follow-up, ete. 

In the third place, this mission was 
notable for the fact that it had a def- 
inite headquarters at the College of 
Preachers of Washington Cathedral, 
where many of the missioners gath- 
ered for the Quiet Day at the begin- 
ning, where a majority of them lived, 
and where most of them came at the 
close for a day’s discussion as to les- 
sons to be derived from this effort in 
the interest of missions elsewhere. 

In the fourth place, the mission was 
notable for the deep spiritual impres- 
sion it made. All of the country 
missions were highly successful. In 
some, the daily attendance at the 
Holy Communion went up to twenty- 
five and even fifty, and attendance 
at daily services to two and three 
hundred. In the city the problem of 
a mission when broadly extended is 
always difficult, but most of the mis- 
sions were successful. Bishop Clinton 
S. Quin’s mission at All Souls, Rever- 
end Dr. John Rathbone Oliver’s at 
St. Thomas, Reverend Frederick C. 
Budlong’s at St. Alban’s, Bishop 
Philip Cook’s at St. John’s Church, 
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THE ALTAR AND STATUE OF ST. AUGUSTINE IN THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS CHAPEL 


Here a majority of the missioners who had come to Washington representing twenty dioceses throughout 

the Church attended daily celebrations of the Holy Communion and helpful meditations and intercessions 

which strengthened them for their intensive work in the various mission centers. The Bishop of Ohio 

conducted the Quiet Day for the missioners in this chapel on the day before the Washington Preaching 
Mission began. 
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Georgetown, and Bishop R. E. L. 
Strider’s at Epiphany, to mention 
some of the largest churches in the 
heart of Washington, were especially 
satisfactory missions. The addresses 
of Bishop Irving P. Johnson of Colo- 
rado at St. Stephen’s; of Bishop 
James E. Freeman of Washington at 
St. Mark’s, and of Bishop William P. 
Remington of Oregon at Rock Creek, 
were also greatly appreciated. 

It is estimated that about 10,000 
people came under the direct in- 
fluence of the mission in a helpful 
way. 

In the fifth place the mission was 
noticeable for the large number of 
children’s missions held in various 
centers. The missions of Dean Rob- 
ert 8S. Chalmers at the Chureh of the 
Ascension, Dean Raimundo DeOvies 
at St. Stephen’s and Bishop John T. 
Dallas at College Park, Maryland, 
may be taken as examples of these 
and indicate the large possibilities of 
such efforts. 

It is too early to speak definitely of 
concrete results. It is sufficient, how- 
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ever, to say that of the thirty-nine 
missions held, all but one or two were 
notably successful from a _ spiritual 
standpoint. Half of the rectors of 
mission centers stated that they would 
not have changed their missioners for 
anyone else that they could have had. 
Active follow-up work is, of course, 
being conducted. 

The mission greatly missed a few 
missioners who had to withdraw a few 
weeks in advance because of pressure 
of other duties. Many of these, how- 
ever, helped through their specifie con- 
tributions, such as an effective letter 
on follow-up written by Bishop George 
Craig Stewart and circulated among 
the clergy of the diocese. 

The Commission on Evangelism of 
the Diocese is preparing ‘‘findings’’ 
based on the conference at the close 
of the mission, and on the question- 
naires sent to rectors of mission cen- 
ters. These will be sent out in a few 
weeks to all the clergy of the diocese 
and to the missioners. Extra copies 
will be printed for those who may be 
specially interested. 


The Purpose of The Mission* 


By the Bishop of Washington 


HE timeliness of this Mission, 

which is one of the most exten- 

sive ever undertaken by the 
Church in this country, is clearly evi- 
dent when we give serious thought to 
the ecriticalness of the situation both 
here and in all parts of the world. 
We do not have to exaggerate this 
situation ‘in® ofder to be impressed 
with its gravity. There have been 
times when a local disturbance has 
had a widespread psychological effect 





*Address by Bishop Freeman marking the 
opening of the Eight-Day Preaching Mission at 
mass meeting held in Constitution Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Sunday afternoon, November 16, 
and broadcast throughout the Diocese over Station 
WMAL. The other speakers were the Right 
Reverend R. E. L. Strider, Bishop of West Vir- 
ginia, and Dr. William C. Sturgis of the College of 
Preachers. 


upon the life of the whole country, 
but the present one is by no means 
local. It is general. Confidence has 
given place to fear, and even men and 
women of sober mind disclose a feel- 
ing of apprehension today such as we 
have not experienced in our genera- 
tion. 

Many causes are suggested as 
the occasion for the present depres- 
sion, a loss of commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity, and widespread un- 
employment. Of late years, we as a 
people have progressed so rapidly 
along industrial and commercial lines, 
our prosperity has been so amazing 
and our opulence so evident to the 
world in general that we have come 
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All photos of College of Preachers in this issue are by Paul J Weber, of Dorchester, Mass 


THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS WAS BUILT “IN HALLOWED MEMORY 
OF A CHRISTIAN MOTHER— 


Eva Smith Cochran 1845-1909, to whose rare and consistent virtues a devoted son pays loving tribute—‘Her 

children rise up and call her blessed’ "’—In these words carved on a fair white tablet in the entrance the 

donor, the late Alexander Smith Cochran, expressed his final wish for the dedication of the lovely building 

he did not live to enter. This unusual camera study shows the collegiate Gothic tower of the College with 

the refectory on the left and the gable of the dormitory section on the right. The Bishop of Washington has 
his administrative office on the second floor in the tower. 
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to hold the conceited notion that, 
‘*business as usual,’’ mass production, 
and general prosperity were in them- 
selves the guarantees of our security, 


stability, and permanence. Suddenly. 
without any conspicuous warnings, 


we found in a day that our imaginary 
values were shattered and our whole 
financial and commercial prosperity 
imperiled. 

There can be little doubt that of re- 
cent years we have grown over-con- 
fident, smug and self-satisfied and we 
have come to feel that our ingenuity 
and resources were such that we were 
immune to the ills that affect the 
world in general. In every depart- 
ment of our life we have disclosed evi- 
denees of declining reliance upon those 
things that hitherto we regarded as 
the fundamental elements that secure 
to us our peace and happiness. Life 
in our age has moved so swiftly that 
we have thought for the while that we 
have left far behind the old land- 
marks, and that it was evident that 
the race was to the swift and the 
battle to the strong. 

It grows increasingly evident in our 
present situation that fear can only 
be dispelled and confidence restored 
by a fresh emphasis upon those eter- 
nal values that alone contribute to the 
stabilizing and enrichment of charac- 
ter. We are beginning to understand 
the truth of that ancient word of 
Seripture: ‘‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone.’’ Increasingly we are 
being reminded that ‘‘where there is 
no vision, the people perish.’’ Unless 
out of the present crisis we can emerge 
stronger in the stabler values of life, 
our present misfortunes and the les- 
sons that acerue to them will have 
been in vain. 

The whole and the only purpose of 
this Mission is to place a fresh em- 
phasis upon the priority of the high 
claims of our Christian faith. It is 
designed to once again recognize the 
deep significance of that word of the 
great Master: ‘‘Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added 
unto you.”’ 
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Said one of the foremost industrial 
leaders in America to me not long 
since: ‘‘The security of business re- 
sides in the maintenance of those 
principles that alone contribute to 
moral worth and Christian character.’’ 
He was not speaking as a moralist, 
but as a man of affairs, a far-visioned 
prophet of industrial and commercial 
integrity. 

This Mission is designed to reckon 
dispassionately and reflectively with 
those supreme values that are vitally 
and essentially related to our religious 
well-being and our highest moral and 
spiritual development. 


If here in the Capital of the Re- 
publie and its immediate environs we 
ean for a brief space direct the 
thoughts of men and women to things 
fundamental and essential, funda- 
mental and essential to every near and 
dear interest of life, it may be that we 
shall set on foot a real revival of reli- 
gion that shall touch with its quick- 
ening and revivifying power the whole 
life of our people and restore that lost 
confidence that today is paralyzing 
our energies, halting our progress, and 
filling us with fear. That there is 
need for such a revival must be evi- 
dent to every thoughtful and reflective 
person, 

We shall hardly stay the present 
unrest or allay the present fears by 
reparations or remedies that are de- 
signed to give temporary relief. The 
eauses of the present-unrest and de- 
cline of confidence reside in problems 
that lie too deep for such remedial 
measures. Situations like the present 
one we have experienced before, but 
they have not been so extensive in 
their baleful influence. That the 
Saviour of Mankind gave to men a 
conception of life, based upon unfail- 
ing adherence to certain deep princi- 
ples that are fundamental, is becom- 
ing more and more evident. 

I eall the people of our churches 
and of the community generally to 
give themselves without reserve to a 
period of prayer and deep reflection, 
to assiduously apply themselves to set- 
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ting their house in order, and to a 
fresh consideration of those eternal 
truths that underlie and secure to us 
in this present world the happy and 


wholesome ways of living, and give 
us assurance of peace and happiness 
and immortality in the life that is 
to be. 


THE FRUIT OF THOROUGH PREPARATION 


By THE REVEREND FREDERICK G. Bupione, 8S. T. D. 


The results attained at the Preach- 
ing Mission in St. Alban’s Parish dur- 
ing the week of November 16 to 23, 
inclusive, were obviously due to three 
factors: 

The very thorough preparation for 
the mission, including house by house 
invitations throughout the district, the 
wholehearted co-operation of the 
clergy of the parish, and the loyal 
and consistent assistance of a remark- 
able group of laymen. 

The lack of easy transportation facilities, 
the fact that so many of the parishioners 
were extremely busy at home and elsewhere, 
and the fact that the parishioners have not 
been accustomed to attend evening services, 


constituted difficulties which were overcome 
only by the earnest endeavors of the commit- 
tee in charge, inspired by faithful prayer. 

It was extremely gratifying to see the at 
tendance steadily increasing each succeeding 
day at all services until, toward the end of 
the week, chairs had to be brought in for 
the use of those who could not find places 
in the pews. 

The large number of intercessions which 
were asked for, the many conferences, the 
large corporate communion on the last Sun- 
day morning, and the flood of resolution cards 
placed on the altar at the last service, 
seemed to indicate that the mission had been 
fruitful. 

I eounted it a great privilege to share 
with the parish clergy in conducting this 
mission, and I felt that the people gave me 
far more than I gave them. 


PEOPLE DO WANT THE GOSPEL 


By the Riegut REvEREND Samvuet Bascock Boots, D. D. 


The mission at St. Mary’s, Aquasceo, 
was apparently worth-while. From the 
point of view of the missioner it was 
most gratifying. Much of the real 
meaning of a mission is of necessity 
hid from our eyes. God only knows 
fully what has happened. This is, of 
course, likewise true regarding the 
preparation for the mission. In this 
particular case the ground seemed to 
have been prepared very carefully. 
For many months the people had 
known about the mission. They had 
been urged to pray for it, and had 
had prayers provided for that pur- 
pose. The parish had likewise been 
thoroughly aroused by visitations. 
The rector not only had told the peo- 
ple one by one; but he had also sent 
out his vestrymen with names of men 





who should attend. Likewise the 
women had been enlisted in the work 
of preparation. For some time be- 
fore the mission the rector had sent 
personal letters to every member of 
his parish; and during the mission 
several such were sent out or given 
out at church. It would be hard to 
imagine a more eareful piece of pre- 
paratory work. It unquestionably ex- 
plains the external results of the 
mission. 


The most surprising evidence of this work 
was the large attendance at the Holy Com- 
munion. During the eight days of the mis- 
sion—none of them very fair—the number at 
8 a. m. never fell below thirty-five, and twice 
it reached fifty. This would mean much in 
any parish, but the meaning was greatly aug- 
mented by the fact that the people all trav 
eled long distances to the church, some of 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE COLLEGE REFECTORY WHERE THE MISSIONERS ASSEMBLED FOR MEALS 


This dining hall two stories and a half high with generous windows and heavy oak beams for its ceiling has 

been described as one of the most beautiful and impressive rooms in any building in the Nation’s Capital. 

Its normal accommodations for thirty-five can be expanded to sixty or more for larger conferences or for 
such occasional gatherings as the Clericus of the Diocese. 
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them over bad roads; also was the signifi- 
cance of this attendance the greater because 
the people of the parish were in the midst of 
a very important and busy season in their 
farming,—the sole basis of their livelihood. 
It was very impressive to note at these early 
services, as well as at the evening services, 
a large proportion of men present, often 
more than half the congregation. In the eve- 
ning the attendance was very large, and in- 
creased every night. 

3ut the significance of this part of the 
mission seemed to be in the response shown 
by the congregation. They came seeking the 
truth of the gospel. They were not critical. 
They wanted to help and to be helped. Such 
a spirit was bound to bear fruit; and was 
most inspiring to the missioner. The mis- 
sion was evidently the central interest of all 
the people for the entire time. Plans had 
been made with the school authorities, and in 
other ways it was arranged that nothing 
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should interfere with the mission program. 

The mission seemed to prove that people 
do want the gospel, but that to present the 
gospel adequately today much hard work is 
needed. Nothing but the simple word of 
God would have satisfied these sincere and 
eager people. Nothing but loving pastoral 
sare would have gotten them to come. Noth- 
ing but the full sacramental teaching of the 
Church could have fulfilled the meaning of 
the spoken word. 

These three united in a harmony which 
was at once impressive and inspiring. The 
shepherd had gone out and gathered in his 
sheep, young and old; the living word was 
preached in the same spirit of child-like faith 
in which it was received; and the bread of 
life was freely offered as the climax of all 
our efforts. Such a combination of the 
pastor, the prophet, and the priest is sure to 
be effective. Such at least it seemed to have 
been in Aquasco, Maryland. 
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tense religious importance. 


perience of the whole Church. 


A STATEMENT FROM THE PRESIDING BISHOP 


A diocesan preaching mission, wherever undertaken, is an event of in- 
The Bishop’s Crusade has proved in many 
places how profound and permanent the effeet of such a mission may be. 
It brings to a single region the impact of the Christian thought and ex- 
It presents the Gospel in the essential 
terms of conversion and renewed life. 


In the Diocese of Washington, where moral and spiritual influences 
are universally felt, the preaching of the word by a selected number of 
missioners will have far-reaching consequences. 
His disciples that they ‘‘preach the Gospel to.all nations’’ was aceom- 
panied by His promise, ‘‘Lo, I am with you alway.’ 
be preached at Washington will be addressed literally to the heart of a 
nation, and they who are engaged in it shall not fail to realize the 
Saviour’s presence and sustaining grace. 

I pray that the plans of the Bishop of Washington and of his Com- 
mission on Evangelism may give abundant witness to the saving power 
of Christ, and I ask that the Church throughout our Land unite in inter- 
cession for the help and guidance of the Holy Spirit in this work, and 
for a full measure of God’s blessing. 


—— El 


Our Lord’s command to 


’ 


The mission to 


JAMES DEWoLF Perry, 


Presiding Bishop. 








————— 
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THE SENIOR WARDEN GAVE REAL LEADERSHIP 


By the REVEREND J. 


Like everything else which is either 
initiated or sponsored by Bishop Free- 
man, the Diocesan Preaching Mission 
recently coneluded in Washington 
was planned on a large scale, con- 
ducted along broad lines, and financed 
generously. 

The true spirit of catholivity was 
shown in the selection of the thirty- 
five missioners representing every 
type of churchmanship and coming 
from widely separated parts of the 
United States. The bishop and parish 
priest, monk and elerical psychiatrist, 
were all invited to make their inter- 
pretive contribution to the central 
message of the mission. And the im- 
pressive thing about this outward di- 
versity is the fact that when these 
missioners got together informally in 
the Common Room of the College of 
Preachers, where most of them were 
in residence, there was complete unity 
regarding that central ‘‘message.’’ 


My own assigned field was Emmanuel par- 
ish, Anacostia, as a center with St. Barna- 
bas’ and St. John’s churches in association. 
Here the preparation for the mission was 
among the best two or three cases I have 
witnessed during about fifteen years of mis- 
sion preaching. Naturally, because of geo 
graphical relations, the burden of the work 


A. Scwaap, D. D. 


fell upon the rector of Emmanuel parish, and 
his devoted people. The senior warden gave 
real leadership to the congregation, both be 
fore and during the mission, being present 
at every service; and on the closing night 
addressed the congregation briefly but im- 
pressively regarding the meaning of the 
mission to him, and of what it should mean 
to the parish in the future as they took up 
the follow-up work. 

There were two services daily, besides a 
number of conferences with the young people. 
The evening congregations were very large, 
in proportion to the membership, the mini- 
mum being never less than one half of the 
total number of communicants. On one even- 
ing I noted the unusual fact that about one 
third of the congregation was made up of 
young people. And how that congregation 
sang! A large portion of the splendid vol- 
unteer choir was present each evening, seated 
in the front pews, and, under the leadership 
of their director acting as precentor, helped 
greatly in creating congregational respon- 
siveness. 

My heart is full of things I should like to 
say about the spiritual atmosphere of this 
mission; of the remarkable cooperation given 
me by the two clergymen, the Reverend L. 
B. Franck and the Reverend W. H. Heigh- 
ham, and the fine fraternal relations exist- 
ing between them; and of the enrichment of 
my own life by association with the other 
missioners during those eight days. But all 
of that is a bit too intimate for public ex- 
posure. It belongs to the realm of the in- 
ward and spiritual graces of which I trust 
the outward and visible signs will appear as 
the days go by. 


SIGNIFICANT REVELATION OF HUMAN NEED 


By the Rigur REVEREND CuINTON J. QUIN 


I had a very happy experience in 
being the missioner at All Souls’ Par- 
ish, and believe that the most signifi- 
eant thing in connection with this 
mission was the revelation of human 
need, which was experienced in the 
requests for intercessions. We urged 
the people to lay bare their needs. 
In the course of the week almost two 
hundred people were daily interceded 
for at the throne of Grace. 


The Church professes to be able to supply 
the needs of humankind, and of course I be- 
lieve this with all my heart. If the rector 
and people of All Souls’ Parish will put 


themselves in the way of being human in- 
struments in God’s hands to bring peace and 
help and healing, forgiveness and strength 
and joy to these people for whom we prayed, 
we will be able to justify before the world 
that which we profess, and that which I 
verily believe Jesus Christ came into this 
world to do. 

Our mission was more intensive than ex- 
tensive. The St. Margaret’s people cooper- 
ated to the limit of our seating capacity. 
The children’s mission was a joy because of 
their eager and ready response. If the par- 
ents of our children will not set them the 
right sort of example, my hope is that the 
children themselves will set the parents an 
example, which will compel the parents to 
take the ‘‘high way.’’ 
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From the Reverend F. L. Metealf, 
regarding Dr. Charles Clingman’s 
Mission at All Faith Parish, in South- 
ern Maryland: 


I believe our interested people had their 
interest deepened. There are several cases 
of people who had lost interest who were 


awakened; one man who has not been to serv- 
ice in a year attended nearly all the serv- 
ices; 2 woman who had not communed for 
several years came to a celebration of the Holy 


Communion; another splendid woman who 
has taken little interest since she moved into 
our parish two years ago missed few serv- 


ices. 

Several decision cards were signed at the 
closing service where the missioner made a 
stirring appeal for decisions. 

The missioner appealed to all classes, the 
educated and the uneducated, the old and 
young. Many children were in attendance at 
all services. The students at Charlotte Hall 
School attended five services and gave close 
attention. 

Dr. Clingman was very effective. He 
made close contact with the people in the 
very beginning, both in his preaching and in 
his personal approach to those whom he met. 


THE VERY REVEREND RAIMUNDO DeEOVIES 


Dean of St. Philip’s Cathedral in Atlanta, who was in 
charge of one mission center. 


OTHER COMMENTS ON THE PREACHING MISSION 
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From Dean Raimundo DeOvies of 


Atlanta Cathedral, who conducted a 
mission in Kensington near Wash- 
ington: 


‘“Tn spite of the disadvantages of attempt- 
ing a Diocesan-wide Mission which were 
rather fully brought out in the frank criti- 
cisms during the conference, it must be ob 
vious to all that the advantages were over- 
whelmingty in favor of the experiment. On 
the whole I believe from what the mission- 
ers themselves told me of their own particu 
lar centres, it was all far more successful 
than many of us dared hope. There was 
accumulated force about the concerted efforts 
that most certainly had its effect on parish- 
ioners throughout the District. My own ex- 
perience at Kensington convinced me that 
many outsiders were reached, led to the 
Mission by the long continued publicity. 

**T say all this because I was quite con- 
vineed before reaching Washington that I 
would prefer to conduct a mission that had 
been ‘worked up’ by the rector and his peo- 
ple without regard to what other parishes 
might be doing. However, as far as Ken- 
sington was concerned and the associated 
Missions, I am just as sure now that we 
could not have had such full and full-hearted 
response without the driving power of the 
Diocesan effort.’’ 


From the Reverend Harry H. Bo- 
gert, Reetor of Christ Chureh, La 
Plata, Md., regarding the mission in 
his parish: 


‘*How ean I express in a letter the won- 
derful work that has been accomplished in 
this parish by the Reverend Father Smith, 
under God? Or how ean I thank you suffi- 
ciently for sending that consecrated priest 
here? His learning, his energy, his en- 
thusiasm, his loyalty, and his delightful per- 
sonality won the hearts of all. Of course, it 
is too soon to say how lasting will be the 
tremendous impression he made, as it is now 
up to me to see that the high level he set 
will be maintained, but I could sing a solemn 
Te Deum of thanksgiving for what that dear 
man has done for this parish. 

‘<T have just one criticism to make regard- 
ing the mission (and it is a eriticism voiced 
by all who attended), that it was a grave 
mistake to cut the mission in a parish of 
this size to four days instead of allowing a 
whole week. The attendance was extraordi- 
nary and increased as the days went on. Last 
night the church was full. Oh, it was glorious! 
May God grant that there may be here an 
abundant harvest, as I believe there will be.’’ 
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AVERY: WARM: AND-GRATE FUL 

WELCOME: AWAITS: YOUALLAT 
LIVERPOOL: WE-THANK: YOUFOR 
SHARING-OUR:CELEBRATION; FOR 
BRINGING: US:-FROM-NEAR- ORs 
FAR: THE-INSPIRATION- OF: YOUR 
OWN-LIFE-AND- WORK ;AND-FOR 
HELPING: US: TO- MAKE: THE 
OCCASION: OF-YOUR: VISIT 
MEMORABLE-IN- FHE-CHURCHES 
OF-OUR: DIOCESE: oo 
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CANON TURNER PRESENTS RARE VOLUME TO THIS MAGAZINE 


The above greetings from the Bishop of Liverpool to his colleagues in 
the Anglican Episcopate, who joined with him in celebrating the 50th 
anniversary jubilee of the Diocese of Liverpool, is taken from No. 250 of 
a limited edition of 250 copies of the official Book of Welcome on that 
occasion—this particular copy having been presented to the editorial 
office of Tue CatHeprat Ace by Canon William S. Turner, of St. Philip’s 
Cathedral in Atlanta, who attended the Lambeth Conference as Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Atlanta. Instead of placing this volume with its 


eo striking wood cut illustrations in his own library, Canon Turner gener- 
Y ously chose to send it to Mount Saint Alban, where he hopes the in- 
ANS spiration and beauty of its pages may be made available to an increas- 
(¥ — ing group of Cathedral-minded people as the years go by. His gift is 


hereby acknowledged with grateful appreciation.—Editor’s note. 
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The Building of the Cathedral 





And What It Means To Our City and Country 


By the Right Reverend William T. Manning, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of New York 


N this Metropolitan Diocese with 

its five thousand five hundred 

square miles of territory, its more 
than five hundred canonically con- 
nected and licensed clergy, its great 
number of parishes and missions, and 
its numerous and important educa- 
tional, charitable and missionary in- 
stitutions, there are many things de- 
manding my thought and attention, 
but today I want to bring into view 
certain facts in regard to this Cathe- 
dral. I feel it right to speak of this 
on my first Sunday this autumn in 
this pulpit, for our city and country 
are deeply interested in this undertak- 
ing and it has been said with truth 
that the building of a great Cathedral 
is an event in the world’s spiritual 
history. The public interest in the 
Cathedral is very great, and is con- 
stantly increasing. The visitors’ book 
shows that among those coming to its 
services are people of all faiths, from 
every state in the Union and from 
every country in the world. During 
the past twelve months the Cathedral 
has been visited by more than two 
hundred thousand people. 

I can speak freely of this work for 
it is not of my devising. It is more 
than fifty years since this project was 
inaugurated. The names of Bishop 
Horatio Potter, Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, Bishop Greer and many others 
will be forever identified with this 
great building. It was those who 
went before us who saw the vision 
which we are striving to fulfill, and 
who initiated this magnificent enter- 


A sermon preached in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine on Sunday, October 5, 1930, and 
from the text “The Lord God Omnipotent 
Reigneth,” Revelation 19:6. These words from 
the angels’ chorus as given in the Revelation of St. 
John are already carved on the frieze below the 
Apse parapet of Washington Cathedral rising above 
Mount Saint Alban.—FEditor’s Note. 
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prise which we are carrying forward. 

Here in America’s greatest city, 
with its crowding business structures, 
and its mighty temples of commerce, 
we are erecting, on this noble emi- 
nence where its towers can never be 
overtopped, a building to symbolize 
the place of religion in our life, a 
Cathedral which in the judgment of 
qualified critics will be one of the 
noblest ever erected, and which even 
in size and area will be one of the 
three greatest in the world. 

And even for this City of New 
York, accustomed as it is to large 
projects, I think we can say that the 
progress of this undertaking during 
the past five years has been encourag- 
ing. During that period the noble 
Baptistry has been built, the great 
Nave has been erected and is now al- 
most complete, the magnificent West 
Front with its two Towers has been 
commenced and earried far forward, 
and the North Transept, the great gift 
of the women, is well under way. But 
great as these portions of the Cathe- 
dral are they leave much still to be 
done. 

The colossal Central Tower is yet to 
be built to replace the temporary 
dome which now covers the Crossing, 
the Choir and Chancel have to be 
reconstructed and greatly increased in 
height to harmonize with the present 
glorious plans of the whole structure, 
the Transeptal Porches and the South 
Transept are not yet begun, but all 
who now walk through the Nave and 
look at the partly finished West Front, 
with its five sculptured portals, can 
see what the majesty and beauty of 
the Cathedral is to be. 

In a little over five years the sum 
of thirteen million dollars has been 
contributed. A portion of this has 
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been added to the endowment but by 
far the greater part has been spent in 
actual building. Large sums were ex- 
pended in previous years and it will 
require at least another ten million 
dollars to complete the great edifice, 
in addition to which there must be 
increased endowment and the erection 
of the necessary auxiliary buildings. 
We cannot of course have great things 
without great cost. 

But is this great expenditure justi- 
fied, and is it right to ask for gifts 
for this work at the present time? The 
latter question can be briefly an- 
swered. The carrying forward of the 
work on the Cathedral is directly in 
aceord with the policy that is now 
being urged upon us for the lessening 
of unemployment. Practically all the 
money given for the Cathedral Build- 
ing Fund goes for labour and is paid 
out in wages to the workers. The 
value of the materials is so small as to 





be negligible. There can be no better 
way of providing employment than by 
carrying forward the work on this 
great civic and religious enterprise. 

As to the second question, ‘‘Is this 
large expenditure justified?’’ there is 
much indeed to be said. What words 
can express the influence, the power, 
the values, educational, moral, and 
spiritual, of a great Cathedral? This 
Cathedral will be an ornament, and 
an honour, to our city and to our 
whole country. It will be a glorious 
monument of architecture and art. It 
will stand as a symbol of the noblest 
ideals and aspirations of this metrop- 
olis. 

It will be an educational influence 
of the first importance. There is 
nothing which speaks to the minds and 
souls of men more powerfully than 
great architecture. 

It will be a mighty influence for fel- 
lowship and unity. A Cathedral is 


Photo copyright by Antoinette B. Hervey 


THE LOFTY NAVE AND PART OF SOUTH TOWER NOW BUILDING 


“This Cathedral stands for the presence of Almighty God and for the place which belongs to Him in our life 


as a people. Its message is “The Lord God Omnipotent Reigneth.’ ” 
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this in its very na- 
ture. It stands free 
and open to all equal- 
ly. It has no special 
congregation of its 
own. It keeps no list 
of members or com- 
municants. No group 
of people have prefer- 
red rights to its seats. 
It is the Cathedral of 
the Diocese of New 
York but in a sense 
and to a degree. in 
which no_ parochial 
church with its own 
special congregation 
can be, it is a House 
of Prayer for all 
people. It is a great 
centre for the expres- 
sion of our civie life. 
In this building vast 
assemblies gather on 
national and civic oc- 
casions. On such oe- 
easions people of all 
kinds throng its space 
and ministers of all 
Churches speak from 
its pulpit, and they 
say often, ‘‘ What 
should we do without 
the Cathedral?”’ 
When the building is 
completed the experts tell us there will 
be standing room in it for forty thou- 
sand people and with the use of the 
amplifiers every one will be able to 
hear. 

Amid the unceasing changes of our 
life this great building will stand 
through the ages. Its walls of solid 
granite, resting on rock of unknown 
depth, should stand like the everlast- 
ing hills. The memorials erected here 
will be as permanent as anything in 
this world can be. Here in this Cathe- 
dral is something which will bear its 
witness to our children’s children, and 
stand from generation to generation. 

All these values of the Cathedral, 
and many more, are real and impor- 
tant but there is one value that is 
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DETAIL SHOWING THREE OF THE FIVE SCULPTURED PORTALS 


“The Cathedral will be an educational influence of the first importance. 
There is nothing which speaks to the minds and souls of men more power- 


fully than great architecture.” 


greater than all these. The one thing 
that justifies the building of the 
Cathedral is that it shall make more 
real in our life the Power and Pres- 
ence of the Living God. We have re- 
cently been reminded that today the 
realization of God seems to be absent 
from the minds of many people. 
There is much all about us to show 
this, and the faith of some who wish 
to believe in Him seems to be resolv- 
ing itself more and more into mere 
subjectivism. 

This Cathedral stands for the pres- 
ence of Almighty God and for the 
place which belongs to Him in our 
life as a people. Its message is ‘‘the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’’ 
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Photo by Times Wide World 


A BISHOP IS CONSECRATED IN SOLEMN SERVICE BEFORE THE CATHEDRAL ALTAR 


This unusual photograph shows the Right Reverend Charles Kendall Gilbert, D. D., now Suffragan Bishop 
of New York, as he stood before the Presiding Bishop during his consecration in the Sanctuary of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. Seated on the right of Bishop Perry (in the center) is the Bishop of New York, 
and on his left, the Right Reverend Arthur Selden Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan Bishop of New York. Behind the 
Presiding Bishop is his chaplain, the Reverend G. Warfield Hobbs. The Bishop of Washington may be seen 
reading the order of the consecration service in the first stall on the right and next to him the Bishop of 
Albany. In order to show the participants in the consecration the camera was tilted, apparently, thus throw- 
ing the High Altar out of alignment in reference to the great monoliths or columns of the chancel. 
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Here in this metropolis of the New 
World we are erecting this great 
building for no material or utilitarian 
purpose but to witness to the things 
that are eternal. 

This building speaks to men of the 
Heavenly realities, of the power and 
glory of the Supernatural. 

It tells us that whether we heed 
Him or not, whether we believe in 
Him or not, whatever our little philos- 
ophies may say of Him, the Almighty 
and Eternal God reigns, and we must 
all give our account to Him. And it 
tells us that the hope of the world 
lies in our faithfulness to Him as He 
shows Himself to us in His Son, 
Christ our Lord. 

When Napoleon first entered the 
Cathedral at Chartres he stood for 
some minutes in silence and then turn- 
ing to those who stood by him, he said, 
‘fan atheist would feel ill at ease in 
this building.’’ 

It will be so with those who enter 
this completed building. All men feel 
the message of a great Cathedral. 
There is in it a sense of mystery, of 
greatness, of the nearness of things 
Divine. In it everything speaks of 
faith and hope, of prayer and wor- 
ship, all leading up to the great altar, 
its supreme and central feature, the 
symbol of the Presence of the Living 
God. ‘‘God is in the midst of us,’’ 
that is what the Cathedral says to us. 

I believe that any man who spends 
some time each week in such a build- 
ing as this Cathedral will find it more 
difficult to commit a base or mean or 
petty act, or to think unkindly of his 
fellow men. 

Supremely the Cathedral preaches 
to us the gospel of beauty, and it is 
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WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL CHRISTMAS CARDS WIDELY ACCLAIMED 


Offerings for the 1930 series of Cathedral Christmas cards had been received from nearly 
51,000 friends of the Cathedral up to the time this magazine went to press. The officers of the 
National Cathedral Association wish to express cordial appreciation of this wide-spread interest 
in the effort to promote the wider use of Christmas-tide greeting cards emphasizing the signifi- 
cance of the Holy Nativity. With the offerings came more than 4,000 letters commenting favor- 
ably on the beauty and appropriateness of the cards. Unfavorable criticism proved negligible. 

Plans are already under way for the creation of the 1931 series. To those friends who 
wrote and telegraphed orders this year too late for proper handling, it is suggested that they 
file their orders for 1931 early in the year for shipment of the cards next October. 

Address communications to the Christmas Card Department or THp CATHEDRAL AGE, 
Washington Cathedral Offices, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. OC. 
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this that we need in our lives, the 
beauty that comes forth from God. 
God has planted in all of us the long- 
ing for beauty, for greatness, for per- 
fection. Here in this great temple 
speaking to us of our fellowship with 
God we find that deep instinet of our 
souls visibly and gloriously expressed 

The Cathedral speaks to us of the 
limitless possibilities of our human na- 
ture. It tells us that ‘‘nothing is too 
great, or too high, or too beautiful, to 
be true,’’ that all this world is God’s, 
and that everything in art, in musie, 
in the theatre, in literature, in eduea- 
tion, should lift us nearer to Him. 

Standing in these aisles we realize 
that nothing that is not beautiful, 
nothing that is unjust or sordid, or 
unclean, can have any right place in 
our lives. 

The Cathedral stands for the beauty 
and greatness of human life, not as it 
is but as Christ will make it, and so 
it stands for unending progress, for 
everything that will make this a better 
city, for everything that will make 
human life nobler and happier, and 
this world a better place for men, and 
women, and children to live in. 

This is what the Cathedral stands 
for in the life of our city and country. 

Is it not worth our devotion and 
our effort? Let us build it for the 
help of all who will use it. In the 
words of our great fellow citizen Elihu 
Root let us build it ‘‘as a testimony 
that the lessons of our God-fearing 
fathers have not been forgotten, and 
as a contribution of America to the 
spiritual life of mankind.’’ 

Let us build it as a witness to the 
whole world of our faith in God, in 
our fellow men, and in all the future. 
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Cathedral Chapter Elects New Member 


HE election of Assistant Secre- 

tary of State William Richards 
Castle, Jr., to membership on 

the Chapter of Washington Cathedral 
was made public on November 15th. 
The Chapter of the Cathedral in the 
National Capital is a board of trustees 
created according to a charter granted 
by the United States Congress. Cathe- 
dral chapters have been in existence 
since the early days of the Christian 
era. They are considered the fore- 
runners of modern corporate govern- 
ing bodies and their system of or- 
ganization is said to have provided a 





THE HONORABLE WILLIAM R. CASTLE, JR 
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pattern which was followed originally 
by executive departments of govern- 
ments with presidents and cabinets, 
and industries with presidents and 
boards of directors. 

Since its formation in 1893 the 
Chapter of Washington Cathedral has 
included many men of national promi- 
nence among its members. It is under- 
stood to have been the first Cathedral 
chapter to elect laymen to member- 
ship. The direction and development 
of the entire Cathedral building proj- 
ect on Mount Saint Alban is under 
its supervision. 

Mr. Castle was 
elected to fill the va- 
eaney created by the 
death of the late Al- 
exander Smith Coch- 
ran of Yonkers, N. Y. 
Other lay members 
inelude Charles C. 
Glover, Chairman of 
the Board of the 
Riggs National Bank ; 
Dr. William C. Rives; 
Coreoran Thom, Pres- 
ident of American 
Security and Trust 
Company; James 
Parmelee; Dr. Wil- 
liam Holland Wilmer, 
head of the Wilmer 
Institute at Johns 
Hopkins University 
in Baltimore; the 
Honorable George 
Wharton Pepper of 
Philadelphia, former 
Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, and General 
John J. Pershing. 

In addition to 
Bishop Freeman, who 
is President of the 
Chapter, the clergy 
members are: The 
Very Rev. G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, Dean of 
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Washington; the Right Rev. James De 
Wolf Perry, Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ;the Right 
Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander, former 
Bishop of Pennsylvania and Warden of 
the College of Preachers; the Rev. Wil- 
liam L. DeVries, Canon and Pre- 
centor; the Rev. Robert Johnston, 
rector of St. John’s Parish in Wash- 
ington, and the Rev. G. Freeland 
Peter, Canon and Chancellor. 

Mr. Castle, who has been Assistant 
Secretary of State since 1927 and who 
served as Ambassador to Japan dur- 
ing the Naval Disarmament Confer- 
ence, has been a member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee for Wash- 
ington Cathedral for several years. 
His views concerning this enterprise 
are quoted in a recent Cathedral pub- 
lication as follows: 

‘“‘This country of ours is founded 
on Christianity. It has grown and 
prospered and become the most power- 
ful nation on earth because we have 
held fast to Christian principles. It 
will be the bulwark against war, the 


apostle of peace and justice, only so . 


long as it holds true to these prin- 
ciples. And because we are human 
we need, in the rush of modern life, 
a daily reminder of this profoundest 
truth; we must have a symbol—a 
symbol visible from afar, a symbol 
that in its sheer beauty reveals truth. 

‘‘The dome of the Capitol expresses 
to those who like’ to think in symbols 
the rounded fullness of careful legis- 
lation. The Lincoln Memorial stands 
for the symmetry and unadorned 
strength of American character. The 
White House suggests the dignity and 
simplicity of the executive office. The 
new building of the Supreme Court 
will stand nobly for the outward and 
visible sign of human justice. But of 
the spirit back of all these expressions 
of different phases of America, of the 
real basis of American strength and 
character and nobility of purpose, we 
have in Washington no adequate sym- 
bol. The Capital City should embody 
the finer traits of the whole nation. 
It can never do this without the 
Cathedral.’’ 


In Memoriam 
Tasker Howard Bliss 


HE burial office was read in 

the Bethlehem Chapel for 
General Tasker H. Bliss on No- 
vember 12th in the presence of the 
Secretary of War, ranking army and 
navy officers, diplomats, and other 
distinguished men and women who had 
known and admired this outstanding 
military figure during his long career. 
This service in the Cathedral was a 
striking incident in one of the most 
impressive military funerals seen in 
Washington since the burial of Ad- 
miral George Dewey some years ago. 
Due to the fact that General Bliss 
was the first full general of the Army 
to pass away since Phil Sheridan’s 
death, a large escort of troops sta- 
tioned in and around Washington 


were detailed to accompany the cortege. 
Troop E of the Third Cavalry, sta- 
tioned at Fort Myer, Virginia, escorted 
the body, borne on an artillery caisson, 
to the door of the Cathedral. 
President Hoover was represented 
at the funeral by his military aide, 
Lt. Colonel Campbell B. Hodges. The 
honorary pall-bearers included Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing, General Charles 
P. Summerall, former Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker, Admiral Wil- 
liam S. Benson, Major General Hugh 
L. Scott, Admiral Hugh Rodman, 
Major General William Crozier, Briga- 
dier General Stanley D. Embick, 
Judge Richard Campbell, Colonel 
W. B. Wallace, Colonel Arthur Poil- 
lon, Colonel U. S. Grant, 3rd, Colonel 
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J. M. Coward and H. P. Young. 


When the body was taken into the 
Gothie chapel, where sleep the mortal 
remains of President Woodrow Wilson 
and former Ambassador Henry White, 
a trio of the men who negotiated the 
Peace of Versailles for America after 
the World War was reunited at last. 
And at the head of General Bliss’s 
comrades strode General John J. 
Pershing, commander-in-chief of the 
A. E. F., who helped to bring victory 
to the Allies. 

The service was read by the Bishop 
of Washington, assisted by the Rev- 
erend G. Freeland Peter, D.D., Canon 
and Chancellor of the Cathedral. 

Outside in the semi-circular roadway 
the mounted men of the escort sat 
like graven statues waiting to conduct 
their General on his last journey to Ar- 
lington. 

At the econelusion of the service, 
came the inspiring words of the re- 
cessional as the Cathedral choir and 
mourners sang the famous West Point 
hymn ‘‘The Corps.’’ Officers who had 
fought side by side with General Bliss 
controlled their emotions with diffi- 
eulty when they voiced the familiar 
words in tribute to one who had loved 
the Corps more than passing well. 
Through the aisles of the Bethlehem 
Chapel which has witnessed many his- 
torie scenes rang the thrilling words: 


THE CORPS* 


The Corps! bare-headed salute it; 
With eyes up thanking our God 
That we of the Corps are treading 
Where they of the Corps have trod. 
They are here in ghostly assemblage, 
The men of the Corps long dead, 

And our hearts are standing attention 
While we wait for their passing tread. 


We, sons of today, we salute you— 
You sons of its earlier day; 

We follow, close order, behind you, 
Where you have pointed the way; 
The long grey line of us stretches 


* The words of this stirring hymn were written 
by the late Right Reverend Herbert Shipman, D. D.., 
who was for some years Chaplain at West Point and 
who served as Senior Chaplain of First Army Corps, 
A. E, F. 


Through the years of a century told, 
And the last man feels to his marrow 
The grip of your far off hold. 


Grip hands with us now, though we see not, 
Grip hands with us, strengthen our hearts, 
As the long line stiffens and straightens, 
With the thrill that your presence imparts; 
Grip hands—though it be from the shadow, 
While we swear, as you did of yore, 

Or living, or dying to honor 

The Corps, and the Corps, and the Corps. 


The following description is written 
by one for whom the service in Arling- 
ton had poignant significance : 


The casket having been replaced upon the 
caisson, the cortege left the Cathedral door 
and resumed the sad march to Arlington. At 
the pace of a s'ow walk, it proceeded down 
the hill and through the streets of old 
Georgetown to the beautiful Key Bridge. 
The engines of the cars were almost silent— 
no sound but the dripping patter of the 
hoofs of the cavalry escort ahead, the rattle 
of chains, the creak of leather and the 
lurch and rumble of the caisson. 

At the Fillmore School the sidewalk was 
lined with little children, bare-headed in si- 
lent salute to a departing idol. Truly a 
touching tribute from children to 2 man who 
was ever the friend of youth and from whom 
the joy of youth had never passed. 

After crossing Key Bridge, the cortege 
wound up the long grade of the Virginia 
hills among which all that was mortal of this 
great soldier-statesman was to take eternal 
sleep. A pause—the gates of Fort Myer had 
been reached and there waiting, rank on 
rank, stood the full escort which was to con- 
duet the General to his last resting place. 
Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery, 
practically all branches of the Army were 
in the line. The Navy also was there rep- 
resented by a battalion of Marines. Colors 
dipped, the General’s flourishes sounded in 
wild clear notes of the bugles. 

Then rose in bil'owing volume the sound 
of the Army Band playing the grand old 
hymn ‘Rise Crowned With Light, Imperial 
Salem, Rise.’’ No note of doubt, no mortal 
fear here; an exalting chant of Faith and 
Life Eternal. What could have been more 
appropriate for this man whose heart had 
always gone out to world-wide humanity in its 
struggle to better mortal existence? As that 
musie ‘rang out on the still air, we were almost 
gifted, as he had been, to 


‘*See a long race thy spacious courts 
adorn 

See future sons and daughters yet unborn 

In crowding ranks on every side arise 

Demanding life impatient for the skies.’’ 
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The procession was moving again led by 
the Army Band in their grey uniforms, the 
Cadet grey of the institution on the Hudson 
whose influence had so marked his life and 
whose ideals he had exemplified for almost 
sixty years. At the gates of Arlington a 
cannon boomed commencing a General’s sa- 
lute which would toll off the minutes until 
the caisson reached the grave. Around past 
Arlington House, home of the General of a 
Lost Cause, and down into the valley below 
wound the long line. The band was now 
playing that hymn so dear to the hearts of 
all who have ever worn the West Point grey, 
‘*Hail Alma Mater’’. A son of the old 
West Point was nearing the End of the 
Trail and the long grey line that had passed 
since he left its portals more than half a 
eentury ago, was taking renewed inspiration 
from those solemn words 


**And when our work is done 
Our course on earth is run 
May it be said well done 

Be thou at peace.’’ 


The caisson stopped. 
was over. 


The long journey 
There on a little knoll, shaded by 
oaks and overlooking the river, was the 
open grave. To the left as you approached 
was the beautiful monument to Robert Todd 
Lincoln, son of that great War President. 
To the right, off among the trees, was the 
new-made grave of William Howard Taft,— 
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no other graves in the vicinity. A long 
flight of broad stone steps led up from the 
road. On either side the troops were massed, 
horse, foot and guns in serried ranks back 
until they seemed lost in the darkness of the 
trees. As up the aisle of a vast Cathedral 
the casket was carried to the grave. Huge 
tree trunks formed the pillars and gnarled 
branches the roof supports, and over all, 
God’s blue sky. 

It was noon and the whole scene was 
bathed in a pale Indian summer sunlight. No 
sound save footfalls; no wind—here and 
there a richly colored autumn leaf fluttered 
straight to earth, nature’s tribute to the 
Dead that was about to return to her bosom. 
Shapes and scenes lost definition in the eery 
light and it seemed as though this man was 
being borne to rest, between files of shadowy 
troops representing men of an Army he had 
known long since; men he had just rejoined 
in that land of everlasting peace. 

The grave at last. Canon Peter read a 
prayer and then Chief of Chaplains, Joseph 
E. Yates of the Army, read the commit- 
ment service. The earth and ashes sifted 
gently on the flag draped casket as it sank 
from sight. Three volleys crashed out and 
while distant cannon thundered out the sev- 
enteen guns of a General’s salute, the bugler 
stepped to the head of the grave. Quivering 
in the still air over those Virginia hills rose 
the sadly soothing notes of Taps. Tasker 
Howard Bliss was asleep with the Ages. 


Helen Newell Garfield 


Washington Cathedral lost a faith- 
ful friend and the National Cathedral 
Association one of its most devoted 
chairmen when Mrs. James R. Garfield, 
of Mentor, Ohio, passed away suddenly 
last summer from injuries received in 
an automobile accident while she and 
Mr. Garfield were on a vacation in 
New England. She is mourned by a 
wide cirele of friends throughout the 
country who extend deep sympathy 
to Mr. Garfield and their four sons. 

Having come in touch with the be- 
ginnings of the Cathedral undertaking 
when her husband was serving as Sec- 
retary of the Interior in President 
Roosevelt’s cabinet, Mrs. Garfield car- 
ried its vision with her when they re- 
turned to oceupy the home in Mentor 
where President Garfield had lived. 
She was Chairman of the Cleveland 
Committee of the National Cathedral 


Association from its organization and 
often entertained spokesmen of Wash- 
ington Cathedral who came to the Ohio 
city to speak in its behalf. 

Mrs. Garfield was a close personal 
friend of Mrs. William Adams Brown, 
Chairman of the National Women’s 
Committee, whose program is outlined 
in other pages of this magazine. 
She had accepted the chairmanship 
for Ohio in this new movement and 
had held a meeting, only a few weeks 
before she died, to perfect her or- 
ganization. Indeed Mrs. Garfield and 
her husband spent the day before she 
was injured, as the guests of their 
friends, the Dean and Mrs. Bratenahl 
at Brace’s Cove, Gloucester, discussing 
the Cathedral and how to most effeec- 
tively bring its message to the women 
of Ohio. 
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Photograph by courtesy of ‘“The Auditory Outlook” 


MRS. JAMES R. GARFIELD WITH TWO OF HER GRANDCHILDREN 


An informal picture taken at the Garfield estate in Mentor, Ohio, where meetings were occasionally held 
in behalf of the National Cathedral Association. 
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In view of her devotion to the Ca- 
thedral cause, it is not surprising to 
learn that several of her friends in 
and near Cleveland are planning to 
render service to the National Women’s 
Committee as a memorial to their de- 
parted leader.* 

‘“*One of the great souls of earth 
has passed on and has left a beautiful 
trail of light filled with memories of 
love and strength and happiness’’ con- 
eludes an article concerning Mrs. Gar- 
field by Lucey MeCaughrin in The 
Auditory Outlook for November, 1930. 

In this article it is pointed out that 
Mrs. Garfield did a monumental serv- 
ice to the hard of hearing, especially 
through the Lake Erie School of 
Speech Reading, which she was instru- 
mental in founding. Through her 
efforts also two summer courses for 
the training of teachers for hard of 
hearing children have been given in 
Cleveland, and classes for the children 
have been established in the public 
schools of the city. 

‘‘During the world war,’’ continues 
the article, ‘‘when her four sons were 


’ 


* As this issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE goes to 
press, the following letter comes from Cleveland: 
“I am enclosing check for five dollars from the 
Daughters of the Church of Trinity Cathedral. We 
wish this put into one of your annual subscriptions 
toward the work of Washington Cathedral in mem- 
ory of Mrs. James R. Garfield, who was a member of 
our society. We expect to make this an annual 
pledge. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA OLMSTED WINSON, Treasurer.” 
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in service, she was Chairman of the 
Red Cross supplies of the Lake Dis- 
trict and in charge of the Cuyahoga 
Committee. She was in charge of the 
work for French Orphans in Ohio and, 
at the same time, of the Belgian Relief 
Fund, for which work she was deco- 
rated by the Queen of Belgium. She 
continued an active interest in her 
French Orphans to the last, even hav- 
ing one in recent years share the 
hospitality of her home through the 
summer and again at Christmas time.’’ 
Among the many tributes paid to 
Mrs. Garfield this one seemed particu- 
larly apt in deseribing her: ‘‘ Above 
all this efficiency in work stand those 
beautiful qualities of character which 
are cherished most by those who were 
associated with her. Paramount among 
these were the kindly spirit which she 
radiated and the charming dignity 
with which she went about her work. 
Because of these qualities she created 
in the hearts of all who knew her a 
love for her and her ideals.’’ 
Another associate spoke of her life 
in these words: ‘‘It is an interesting 
story, an inspiring story, an uplifting 
story, but one that cannot be done 
justice by mortal and must be left 
to One who sees to it that the influence 
of such lives as hers go on and on, 
swaying and beautifying the lives of 
others—even those that are to come.’ 


Edward Farragut Looker 


Edward Farragut Looker, bursar of 
Washington Cathedral, who died sud- 
denly in October, had rendered many 
years of faithful and devoted service 
to the Cathedral undertaking. Bishop 
Freeman said, upon hearing of his 
death : 


“sr. unusual 


Looker was a man of 
personal charm, a Christian gentleman of 
that school which I hope will never pass 
from our chureh and community life. His 
love for the Church was demonstrated in his 
service to Saint John’s parish, Georgetown, 
to various diocesan agencies and to the 
Cathedral into which he builded the best 


years of his life. I shall always associate 


with him those high standards of Christian 
stewardship which he applied constantly in 
his eustodianship of funds given to the 
glory of God and for the upbuilding of the 
Cathedral. He will be sadly missed there 
and in other circles where he was greatly 
loved and appreciated, but we should thank 
God for the example he has set before us of 
devotion to the finer things which make life 
worth while.’’ 


Mr. Looker was in his sixty-sixth 
year. He was the son of the late 
Rear Admiral Thomas H. Looker, 
U. S. N., and had lived in Washington 
since boyhood. In addition to his Ca- 
thedral affiliations, Mr. Looker was 
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registrar of the vestry at St. John’s 
Church, Georgetown ; was a vice-presi- 
dent of the Sons of the Revolution 
in the District of Columbia; treasurer 
of the Aztee Club, and a member of 
the Board of Governors of the Wash- 
ington Golf and Country Club. He is 
survived by a sister, Miss Bertha H. 
Looker, and two brothers, William C. 
Looker and Reginald B. Looker. Among 
his other relatives is a nephew, Earle 
Looker, author of ‘‘The White House 
Gang.’’ 

Trained under the personal guidance 
of Charles C. Glover in the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Mr. Looker came to the 
Cathedral upon the death of his close 
friend, Thomas Hyde, treasurer of the 
Cathedral Foundation, who had ear- 
nestly requested him to take up the 


work. In his long term of service 
he saw remarkable progress in the 
enterprise. He was buried in Silver 


Spring Cemetery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The following memorial minute com- 
memorative of Mr. Looker was adopted 
by the Cathedral Chapter: 


Wuereas: The Chapter has learned 
with sorrow of the death of Mr. 
Edward F. Looker, who for fourteen 
years has been Bursar of this Cathe- 
dral; and 

WuereEAs: The members of the 
Chapter desire to express their ad- 
miration of and esteem for Mr. 
Looker, and their deep sorrow at his 
passing ; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE It REsoLven: 
That in the death of Mr. Looker, 
Washington Cathedral has lost an effi- 


Another break in the ranks of English 
clergy which has given rise to many regrets 
on the part of churchmen throughout the 
United States, was that of the sudden death 
of the Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Ernest Pearce. 
The Bishop had gone to London for the 
opening of Parliament. While he was watch- 
ing the Royal procession at Old Yards, West- 
minster, he was suddenly taken ill. He was 
earried to Westminster Hospital, where he 
passed away shortly after his admission. One 
of the things of which Bishop Pearce was 
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cient, devoted and loyal member of its 
staff; that his nobleness of character 
and his fine Christian spirit will be 
greatly missed, and the memory of 
him will be an inspiration and a pleas- 
ure in the years to come to those with 
whom he was associated. 

Be Ir Furrner Resoivep: That 
this minute be incorporated in the ree- 
ords of the Cathedral and a copy 
thereof sent to Miss Bertha Looker 
with expressions of deepest sympathy 
from the members of the Chapter. 





Harris & Ewing 


EDWARD FARRAGUT LOOKER 


most proud was that he had served as Eeclesi- 
astical Editor of the London Times. 


* * & 


Much sympathy is felt for Canon Burnside 
of Canterbury, whose daughter, Miss Irene 
Burnside, was killed in an airplane when it 
erashed into some trees on East Seven Pines, 
Kent, England. Dr. Whitehead Reed of Can- 
terbury, the pilot, was also killed. As 
physician to the Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
was often called the ‘‘ Flying Doctor.’’ 
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THE SAME NORTH VIEW TAKEN IN THE SPRING OF 1930 


At that time the derricks were just beginning to lift stone for the North Transept—its lower courses 
hidden by the foliage on the trees. 


EXTRACT FROM BISHOP FREEMAN’S THANKSGIVING 
DAY SERMON 


‘ 
| ‘*‘This glowing temple, rising in the Capital of the Nation, while it bears the 
| name of one of the religious bodies of the country, is too vast in its dimensions, too 
‘ noble in its architecture, too utterly splendid in its design and purpose to be a 
| house of prayer and worship for any exclusive group, however worthy and estimable 
| that group may be. It is a necessary and indispensable part of a scheme of beauty and 
| enrichment that is to constitute the chief adornment of the Capital of the Republic. 
: **On its lofty hill it dare not stand as a witness of those things that are low 
| and mean and insular. Its very position renders it immune to the conceits and 
| prejudices of men of little stature. It will contribute its part, its necessary part to 
5 the life of Capital and Republic, only insofar as it becomes a shrine for all those 
| who worship God in spirit and in truth. We covet for it in the scheme of our life 
no place that emphasizes the things that separate and divide us, but rather those 
things that make us one in aim and purpose. It is our hope that it may stand 
as the expression of a Nation’s spiritual ideals, clad in the beauty and majesty of 
all that is best and nob’est in the aspirations of art, architecture and Christian ex- 
perience. ’’ 


i 
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ASSEMBLED ON MAIN FLOOR AFTER PLACING MOULDED 
CATHEDRAL FABRIC 


PETWORTH WOMEN’S CLUB 

STONE IN THE 
the Cathedral staff. He also escorted them 
around the Cathedral Close and through the 
Crypt Chapels. Mrs. Jones, as_ president, 
made a brief address telling of the interest 
the members felt in the Cathedral and their 
civie pride in its steady progress towards 


A moulded stone was placed in the 
Cathedral fabric recently by the Pet- 
worth Women’s Club of Washington, Headed 
by their president, Mrs. L. T. Jones, and 
other present and past officers, nearly 100 


pilgrims from this club, including women of 
many religious affiliations, came to Mount 
Saint Alban to participate in a simple serv- 
ice conducted by Canon Arthur B. Rudd of 


completion, 
The club made an offering of $100 for the 
moulded stone. 
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Among the pilgrims to visit Wash- 
ington Cathedral enroute home from 
the Lambeth Conference during the last few 
months have been several Missionary Bishops 
from the far flung borders of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth. One of the most interesting 
was the Right Reverend Yonetaro Matsui, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Tokyo, who 
preached in the Bethlehem Chapel before a 
large and appreciative congregation. Bishop 
Matsui has a dramatic and vivid history. He 
is the son of a Buddhist family of Gifu. 
When about 18, he heard the Christian Gos- 
pel for the first time and soon determined to 
try to live according to its teachings. Nearly 
all his ministry has been in the Orient, al- 
though he studied in both Canada and Eng- 
land for a short time. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1925 the people of the Diocese 
of Washington gave nearly $100,000.00 to 
assist in the rebuilding of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in Tokyo, and a number of churches 
and schools destroyed in the earthquake of 
1923. Bishop Matsui presides over the dis- 
tant Diocese in which this restoration work 
is now largely completed. 


* * + 


An echo from the pilgrimage made 
by the Woman’s Club of Philadelphia 
last spring has been heard in the placing of 
a stone in the Cathedral fabric in memory of 
the mother and sister of one of the pilgrims. 
Writing of this offering, she says, ‘‘I am only 
too glad to do that little to help on the wonder- 
ful Cathedral. I wish every community could 
know of the opportunity. ’’ 


+ + + 


A touching tribute to the Cathe- 
dral’s ministry of the air through its 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts, usually with 
Bishop Freeman in the pulpit, has come in 
a communication enclosing the copy of a 
father’s letter to his oldest son, a senior at 
a great American university. Here is the 
letter, with names, of course, deleted: 
**My dear Boy: 

**Your mother and I listened, as is our 
wont when not interrupted, to the sermon by 
the Bishop of Washington, given on Sunday 
last from the Cathedral over WMAL, * * * 

‘“He dwelt upon modern parents, that is 
upon the parents of today in this country, 
where we see or hear of sons and daughters 
drinking and engaging in what seems to be 
vulgarly but aptly described as ‘necking.’ 
Of course, the Bishop did not use this word, 
but he referred to the many cases brought 
home to him and spoke of one case where a 
beautiful girl of seventeen was leaving a 
wealthy and refined home for college and as 


she went out the door, her father said:— 
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‘Daughter, haven’t you forgotten your flask?’ 
‘Oh! yes, father, I have,’ she said. ‘Then 
let me fill it for you, daughter, and be eare- 
ful while you are away that it is always re- 
filled with good liquor.’ 

‘¢Then the Bishop went on, very truly, to 
lay at the door of the parents, the respon 
sibility for the seeming looseness, irreverence 
and willfulness of the and girls of 
today. 

‘*The eloquence and truth from the lips 
of the Bishop led your mother and me to 
think and to wonder if we had always done 
our full duty towards you children. 

es - and ——— have come through finely 
and also they came through before the pres- 
ent looseness became prevalent. You have 
such strength of character and have proven 
so wise for your years, that we not only have 
no fear for you, but on the contrary we shall 
look to see you set such an example of 
strength of character in the world, that your 
example will be a good influence in every 
direction and will help others who are not 
so strong or so wise. 

**We shall now have to look out for —— 
and ——, who are still in the home nest. 
Each, of course, has the same fine heritage 
as the others, but they are maturing under 
the new conditions and consequently are 
faced by different temptations. Your brother 
will be all right, but he needs constant en 
couragement, and you ean help in this, for 
he inwardly has great respect for you and 
your accomplishments. Why not write him 
a letter, sometime, and tell him some things 
that you think will help him. I will not 
suggest anything for you to say, for I prefer 
you to view it with your own eyes—your age 
is more nearly that of his own.’’ 


boys 


* a + 


Among the groups of pilgrims dur- 
ing the autumn were: 25 from Read- 
ing, Penna.; 40 High School girls from New 
Jersey; a delegation of 48 representing 21 
foreign lands from Columbia University; 110 
pupils from the High Sehool at South Phila 
delphia, Penna.; 48 High School girls from 
Philadelphia, Penna.; 52 World War veterans 
of California, 45 members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, 26 newsboys from the 
Richmond, Virginia, Times Dispatch; 17 
students of the Missionary Sehool at Ta- 
koma Park, Md.; 31 High Sehool students 
from Bristol, Penna.; hundreds of delegates 
to the International Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and a group from the Na- 
tional Garden Club of America. 

Visitors of special interest were Mrs. Vir- 
gil McClure, national president of the 
American Go'd Star Mothers, and James K. 
Fisk, Department Adjutant of the California 
branch of The American Legion. 
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Mrs. Philip A. S. Franklin of Loeust Val- 
ley gave a tea in the interest of Washington 
Cathedral at the Piping Rock Club, Tuesday 
afternoon, October 7. Mrs. Frederic W. 
Rhinelander of New York and the Honor- 
able George Wharton Pepper were the speak- 
ers. Mrs. Franklin entertained at luncheon 
before the meeting for Mrs. Rhinelander and 
Mr. Pepper. Her other guests included: 
Mrs. Willard S. Brown, Mrs. William Adams 
Brown, Mrs. Henry P. Davison, the Reverend 
Charles W. Hinton, Mrs. Walter James, Mrs. 
John G. Livingston, Mrs. Edwin D. Morgan, 
Mrs. Ernest M. Stires and Mrs. Alfred 
Wagstaff. 

Miss Elsie Schefer of Syosset also gave a 
luncheon before the meeting. Her guests 
included: Mrs. Richard Newton, Mrs. Louis 
Francke, Mrs. Howard Slade, Mrs. George C. 
White and Mrs. Chalmers Wood. 
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The meeting was opened by the reading of 
a letter from the Bishop of Long Island 
which said in part: ‘‘Never for a moment 
could I doubt the great importance of Wash- 
ington Cathedral and the direct claim it has, 
first of all upon our own Church people all 
over the nation, and then upon the patriots 
of other communions who feel the critical 
need of an American type of Christianity 
being effectively established in the capital 
of the nation. I shall be glad to hear that 
our people on Long Island are finding it 
possible to have a real share in that noble 
undertaking for God and country.’’ Bishop 
Stires regretted that ‘‘an engagement more 
than two hundred miles away’’ made it im 
possible for him to be present. 


Mrs. Rhinelander gave a delightful talk 
on the Cathedral and its Garden and showed 
the slides, which were much admired. Mr. 
Pepper made an appeal for the interest and 
support of those present which made a deep 
impression. After the meeting Mrs, Frank- 
lin graciously extended an invitation to tea. 

Among those who heard Mrs. Rhinelander 
and Senator Pepper were: Mrs. William Me- 
Millan Adams, Mrs. Nelson B. Burr, Mrs. 
John W. Davis, Mrs. P. A. S. Franklin, Jr., 
Mrs. John M. Franklin, Mrs. Walter Gibb, 
Mrs. Anton Hodenpyl, Mrs. H. Kierstede 
Hudson, Mrs. Ansel Phelps, Mrs. Eugene 
Pool, Mrs. Arthur Ryle, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Sears, Mrs. Myron ©. Taylor, Mrs. Charles 
A. Van Rensselaer and Mrs. John J. Watson. 


7. * * 


Since the last issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
was published, the following members of the 
Masonic Fraternity have accepted appoint- 
ment as keymen to obtain or underwrite of- 
ferings for ten perfect ashlars to be placed 
in the fabrie of Washington Cathedral: Leon 
Cash, Winston-Salem, N. C.; C. G. Harrison, 
Greensboro, N. C.; John J. Phoenix, Greens 
boro, N. C.; A. M. Maupin, Raleigh, N. C.; 
H. W. Colwell, Raleigh, N. C.; Alexander 
Boyd Andrews, Raleigh, N. C.; James O. 
Barnett, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Dr. John 
E. Fish, Canton, Mass.; the Honorable John 
M. Jackson, Denver, Colo.; R. C. Caldwell, 
Chicago, Ill.; and Dr. Leonard H. Stewart, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 





ou 
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From November 12 to December 13 more 
than 300 new members of the National 
Cathedral Association were enrolled either 
among pilgrims visiting Mount Saint Alban 
or as the result of lectures and sermons de- 
livered in the field. 

* 7 * 

Thousands attended the London Diocesan 
Festival of the Mothers’ Union held in the 
newly restored St. Paul’s Cathedral recently. 
Mothers filled the seats in the Nave and 
standing space beyond, the congregation 
even overflowing the Choir gallery. 

Following the great Diocesan standard, 
eighty banners of parochial branches, many 
of them displaying beautiful workmanship 
and designed in honor of the Virgin Mary, 
were borne in the procession. Before the 
close of the service a new banner of the 
Fellowship of Mary was blessed by the Arch- 
deacon of London. 

* * . 

It has been suggested that a Chapel be 
built in Liverpool Cathedral by the ¢on- 
tributions of Liverpool’s sons in distant 
lands. Such a chapel should make a world- 
wide appeal. 

The Liverpool Cathedral authorities are 
engaged in making plans for one of the 
most important features of the building to 
be ealled the great Central Space. It will 
be a rectangular area of 15,180 square feet, 
allowing for passages, and will provide seat- 
ing accommodations for at least 2,500 wor- 
shipers. On occasions of great services, the 
congregation will overflow, as at present, into 
the Transepts, but this number, in addition 
to at least another thousand when the Nave 
is completed, will be in front of and able to 
see the altar. The cost of this Central Space 
is $1,500,000, of which more than $1,000,000 
has already been subscribed. 

7 7” * 

Word comes from England that efforts are 
being made to form a body of ‘‘ Friends of 
Birmingham Cathedral.’’ A large fund has 
recently been spent in renovating the Cathe- 
dral, the whole interior having been strength- 
ened and beautified. Other work will be re 
quired, however, to make the building more 
worthy of its position of the Mother Church 
of the Diocese. The Dean of Birmingham 
has spared no effort to make the Cathedral 
as useful as possible to the Diocese as a 
whole. THE CATHEDRAL AGE hopes that the 
newest Association of ‘‘Friends’’ will be 
successful in securing a large membership. 

An interesting fortnightly illustrated news- 
paper, the St. Alban’s News, official pub- 
lication of the National Cathedral School 
for Boys, has made kindly mention of the 
progress on Washington Cathedral. New life 
has come into this paper under its present 
management. It is a sprightly example of 
journalism and reflects credit on the School. 


The Prince of Wales has become patron 
and first member of the ‘‘ Friends of Chester 
Cathedral,’’ an organization which has been 
founded te enroll in a definite body all 
those interested in that ancient Cathedral 
where prayers have been offered daily for 
more than a thousand years. 


cs 7 . 


Historic as well as religious interest was 
felt in the event that took place in Peter- 
borough Cathedral this autumn when the 
standard of Catherine of Aragon, the wife of 
Henry the VIII, was handed over to the 
Dean and Chapter to be hung over the tomb 
of the unfortunate queen. The standard was 
presented on behalf of Queen Mary. 


* . * 


Two women are part of the team of bell 
ringers at St. Chad’s parish church, Boulton, 
England. They are Miss E. Young and Miss 
A. Strickland. They joined the team as 
volunteers in 1915 when military service re- 
duced the number of the ringers. Because 
two of the bell ringers never came back from 
the World War, Miss Strickland and Miss 
Young became regular ringers and have 
served in that capacity ever since. 


* - + 


Westminster Library, although possessed 
of many valuable volumes and a very large 
collection of old Bibles, was, until recently, 
without copies of those curious editions 
known as the ‘‘ Breeches Bible,’’ the ‘‘ Vine- 
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gar Bible,’’ and the ‘‘Treacle Bible.’’ A 
donor has just presented three well preserved 
copies of these Bibles to this Library where 
they can now be inspected by the public. 


* * 


A handsomely earved oak reading desk, 
chair and kneeler of Gothie design, presented 
by Mrs. W. D. Stringett in memory of her 
husband, the Reverend Dr. Stringett, Canon 
of Canterbury from 1918 to 1928, was dedi- 
eated recently in the Nave of Canterbury 
Cathedral by the Dean, the Very Reverend 
H. R. L. Sheppard. 


A” * 


The Right Reverend L. S. Kempthorne, 
Bishop of Polynesia, who was in Washington 
recently and took part in one of the services 
in Bethlehem Chapel, made an eleven thou- 
sand mile journey to attend the Lambeth Con- 
ference. 

* o * 

The Dean and Chapter of Bristol Cathe- 
dral, England, has issued an appeal for $150,- 
000 for repairing that historic edifice. 

It is said that the external stone of the 
fabric appears to be decaying at an alarming 
rate, and this apparently is due to the corod- 
ing elements in the atmosphere of the in- 
creasingly industrialized city. 

* * * 

THE CATHEDRAL AGE acknowledges with ap- 
preciation the brochure entitled ‘‘A Pictorial 
Pilgrimage’’ from the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York City. This 
handsome book is without doubt a great as- 
sistance to the many pilgrims who visit New 
York’s great Cathedral on Morningside 
Heights. The foreword is written by the 
Right Reverend William T. Manning, Bishop 
of New York, who is also an honorary canon 
of Washington Cathedral. ‘‘A Pictorial Pil- 
grimage’’, issued through the Laymen’s Club 
of the Cathedral Chureh of St. John the Di- 
vine, is only one of the many activities of the 
club in behalf of the Cathedral. Glancing 
through the pages of the brochure it is in- 
spiring to note the progress in recent years 
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on this monumental work. The book gives 
many interesting new details not only of the 
building but of the history of the Cathedral. 
It is priced at one dollar. 


. * * 


The Western Theological Seminary of 
Evanston, Illinois, is keeping a complete file 
of THe CATHEDRAL AGE. In a recent letter 
from the Dean, he expresses much gratifiea 
tion of being able to bring this file up to date. 


* € & 


A small fragment of stone cut from the 
fabrie of Washington Cathedral has been 
sent to Camp Greenville, of Greenville, South 
Carolina, to be placed in the walls of the 
Rock Lodge, established there by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association for the boys of 
the community. These enterprising young 
men have assembled 317 rocks from all over 
the world, many of historical and natural in- 
terest. It was a great pleasure to add a 
stone from Washington Cathedral to the ecol- 
lection. The request was made by George W. 
Mackey, physical director of the camp, on 
behalf of the boys. 


x & * 


Modern advance in lighting has reached 
St. Alban’s Cathedral in England where a 
new electric system has been installed which 
has taken three years to complete. One of 
the reasons that the change was made is that 
it will save the precious oil paintings from 
possible damage by the fumes of the gas. 
Flood lighting has been employed for illumi- 
nating the Choir and Nave altars, but the 
other lamps are of small size, hung on 
wrought iron frames of simp!e design under 
the great arches. The cost has been more 
than $10,000, which was provided from a spe- 
cial fund. 

Visitors to St. Alban’s Cathedral and Abbey 
Chureh will find the presbytery of the Choir 
filled with seaffolding and the altar covered 
with boards. The explanation is that it has 
been found necessary to approach the wooden 
vaulted twelfth century ceiling from beneath 
to complete the work of preserving it after 
the ravages of the death watch beetle. The 
fourteenth century painting of the ceiling, 
in its freshness after 600 years, is one of the 
wonders of church decoration. Naturally the 
good people of St. Alban’s are anxious to pre- 
serve it for five or six centuries longer. 


+ * * 


King George has approved the appointment 
of the Reverend John Kenneth Mozley, War- 
den of St. Augustine’s, Reading, to the 
Canonry of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
recently made vacant through the death of 
Canon Newbolt. The new Canon of St. 
Paul’s is a scholar of distinetion and is 
well fitted to help in maintaining traditional 
Cathedral ideals of worship and preaching. 


ERT ee oe 
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HEALTH TO ALL 





Friends of Washington Cathedral, which is 
so closely identified in historic interest with 
the Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul at Glas- 
tonbury, England, will be interested to learn 
that ancient abbey is to become a center of 
religious life onee more. The plan now is to 
make the abbey, or such portion of it as can 
be restored, a retreat house for the clergy 
and laity of the Church of England. The 
abbey house of Glastonbury, a modern strue- 
ture of stone, has been occupied since 1908 
as a private dwelling house. It is in fairly 
good repair. A committee has been organized 
for the purpose of establishing this ancient 
hostel as a retreat house. Many pilgrims to 
Washington Cathedral, where such relies as 
the Glastonbury Thorn and the Glastonbury 
Cathedra are treasured, will rejoice to see 
the restoration of Christian activities at the 
scene of the very earliest beginnings of the 
Chureh in the British Isles. 


* * * 


A unique memorial in Worcester Cathedral 
has recently been placed there upon the re- 
quest of the Dean of Worcester. It is a 
tablet commemorating his occupancy of the 
Deanery. He designed the memorial himself. 
The inscription is in Latin and mentions the 
various offices he has held with the space 
for the date of his death. The tablet has 
been placed in the Retro—Choir of the Cathe- 
dral, 


os 


After hearing a sermon in Saint Paul’s, 
London, recently, a young man leaving the 
Cathedral at its close was overheard to re- 
mark ‘‘It was worth one hundred pounds 
to be at such a servite’’, 


The memorial to the first Bishop of the 
Diocese of Liverpool, Dr. Ryle, is to take the 
form of a recumbent effigy in alabaster, 
within a richly canopied reeess, sculptured 
from the same sand stone of which the Cathe- 
dral is being built. 


© * 


The Prebendal School of Chichester, Eng 
land, is about to be reopened after a period 
of inactivity, and the Cathedral choir boys will 
be transferred there. This school was founded 
by Bishop Edward Storey in 1497. Origi- 
nally the school was intended for the educa 
tion of priests. 


+ 


His many friends in America will regret 
the passing of the Very Reverend William 
Holden Dutton, Dean of Winchester, who 
died recently in Germany, where he had gone 
for treatment. The wonderful Cathedral 
where he had served since 1919, was to him a 
great joy, while the deanery enabled him to 
be surrounded by his books and his friends. 
One man who knew the Dean well paid him 
the following tribute: ‘*There must be 
hundreds who will mourn his death today, 
for he was a counselor and a true friend, 
with an influence for good that eannot be 
measured by human seales.’’ 


< * * 


That more honor should be paid to civilian 
heroes, was stressed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don the other day in unveiling a memorial 
to civilians who gave their lives for others. 
In the course of his remarks, Dr. Ingram paid 
magnificent tribute to the men of R 101 
and also referred in the most complimentary 
terms to the splendid work of London police- 
men. It was far more dangerous to be a 
policeman in Londay today, said the Bishop, 
than ever before. 


* a2 + 
While in Atlanta recently, the Editor of 


THe CATHEDRAL AGE had the privilege of 
conducting a round table diseussion on ‘‘ The 
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Cathedral Ideal’’, at the home of the Very 
Reverend Raimundo DeOvies, Dean of St. 
Philip’s Cathedral. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the Atlanta Cathedral Chapter were 
present. 

The discussion covered the early begin- 
nings of the Cathedral in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital and such phases of the growing under- 
taking on Mount Saint Alban as are par- 
ticularly interesting to those responsible for 
the work of Cathedral Foundations in other 
eenters throughout the country. A _ sum- 
mary of the notes used on this interesting 
oceasion is available to the representatives of 
any other Cathedral who may be interested. 

The Bishop of Atlanta and the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Philip’s Cathedral hope to dis- 
pose of the present Cathedral property within 
the next few years and build a more ade- 
quate edifice in a new location. 

* 7. * 

A little ‘‘Children’s Corner’’ is _ being 
placed in the northwest corner of Bristol 
Cathedral. The intention is to supply a place 
near the entrance where children may come 
and feel at home. It is hoped that the 
money for the ‘‘Children’s Corner’’ will be 
given largely by children themselves. 

* 7 * 


’ 


Washington Cathedral has, through the gift 
of generous donors, a Children’s Chapel, now 
structurally complete, thus being one of the 
few Cathedrals in the world with an entire 
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chapel set apart for the little folks. A 
‘‘Children’s Arch’’ is one of the features of 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine in 
New York City. 

* * * 

The Dean of Westminster has appointed 
Lord Lewisham to succeed the late Lord M. 
McKenzie as High Bailiff and Searcher of 
the Sanctuary. The ancient office of Searcher 
of the Sanctuary is a sinecure, but certain 
duties still fall occasionally to the attention 
of the High Bailiff who with the High 
Steward attends the Dean on formal oc 


easions in the Abbey. 
* * * 


A group of friends residing at Pittsfield, 
Mass., has presented a beautiful American 
flag to Aberdeen Cathedral in Scotland. 

* o 7 

The Bishop of Chichester has appointed E. 
Martin Browne, former member of the fac 
ulty of the University of Pittsburgh, to the 
office of Diocesan Director of Religious 
Drama. This is the first appointment of the 
kind in the Church of England, and indicates 
the current interest in religious drama in 
Great Britain. In the Middle Ages dra 
matic representation of religious themes was 
frequent, and the place of their performance 
was often the Cathedral or its immediate en- 
virons. 

* * +. 

The erypt under the eastern choir of Bre- 

men Cathedral has been restored to its orig- 


Photo by B. & W. Fiske-Moore, Canterbury 


AN ARTISTIC VIEW OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL FROM ST. THOMAS’ HILL 


This glimpse of the pastoral setting which Canterbury Cathedral enjoys comes to Twe CaTHEDRAL AGE as a 
post card sent with the compliments of the photographers. 
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inal condition and equipped as a Cathedral 
museum, This part of the edifice dates back 
to 1050. 

* . * 

The 400th anniversary of the appearance 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe, the national 
patron saint, will be commemorated during 
1931 in the Cathedrals of Mexico. 

* . 7 


The treasures of Canterbury Cathedral, 
recently exhibited, include a crozier believed 
to have belonged to Archbishop Hubert Wal- 
ter, who died in 1205; a beautiful casket- 
reliquary dating from about 1230; and a con- 
temporary (Tudor) portrait of Edward VI. 


7 * * 


At the request of the Bishop of Washing- 
ton complimentary subscriptions to THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE were sent recently to the 
Bishops of the Church of England, presiding 
over Dioceses in England proper. Letters of 
thanks from these prelates contain laudatory 
references to Washington Cathedral and to 
the magazine itself. A summary of some of 
these replies should prove inspiring to those 
thousands of Americans who find an interest- 
ing quarterly picture of the progress of the 
Cathedral movement throughout the world in 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 

The Reverend A. Sargent, chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote that His 
Grace wishes him to convey ‘‘to the Bishop 
of Washington his warm appreciation of this 
kindly thought.’? From Fulham Palace came 
assurance from that old time friend of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, the Bishop of London, that 


he would cooperate with THe CATHEDRAL AGE 


‘fin any way he ean’’. 

The Bishop of Winchester, whose recent 
visit to Mount Saint Alban at the time of 
the dedication of the'College of Preachers is 
so pleasantly remembered, wrote: ‘‘I shall 
deeply appreciate the opportunity of thus 
keeping in touch with the Cathedral move- 
ment in the States, a movement which is ob- 
viously advancing steadily and surely, to the 
great benefit of the Church.’’ 

**Tt is a first-rate paper and of the widest 
interest,’’ wrote the Bishop of Chichester; 
while the Bishop of Derby sent the genial 
message: ‘‘May your venture flourish!’’ 

The Bishop of Blackburn in his kindly note 
said: ‘‘I am sure that such a magazine must 
be of great value and influence.’’ 

The Bishop of Bradford wrote: ‘‘I shall 
look forward to getting the magazine each 
quarter.’’ 

Bishop Freeman invited his colleagues in 
the Mother Church to contribute articles and 
photographs to THE CATHEDRAL AGE when- 
ever they had timely and significant informa- 
tion about the respective Cathedrals over 
which they preside. 

a“ + * 


Pietro Yon, organist at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York City, on his return from 
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abroad recently, said: ‘‘The musical service 
of the Roman Catholic churehes of the 
United States is superior in detail and musi- 
cianship to that of the churches of Catholic 
Europe.’’ Mr. Yon remarked in partial ex- 
planation of his opinion, that, ‘‘One of 
Italy’s illustrious Cathedra!s pays its musical 
director the magnificent sum of $25 a 


month.’’ 
a * * 


Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch has been en- 
throned as head of the Roman Catholic arch- 
diocese of Milwaukee. The ceremony took 
place in St. John’s Cathedral in that city. 

An etching entitled, ‘‘The Jester of Lin- 
eoln Cathedral,’’ the work of George Mar- 
ples, was awarded the Nathan I. Bijur prize 
for the best print exhibited by a non-member 
at the annual show of the Brooklyn Society 


of Etchers. 
* * * 


*‘*All art came out of the Church; now 
the arts must turn again to the Chureh for 
their inspiration.’’ This is the doctrine 
which has prompted the establishment of a 
new art center at the First Baptist Church, 
Montelair, N. J., under the leadership of the 
Reverend Albert B. Cohoe. 


. * * 


The Cathedral at Salerno was seriously 
damaged in the earthquake which disturbed 
Italy during the summer. 
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Cologne Cathedral is being cleaned of the 
grime and dirt of many generations. It is 
estimated that the work will require three 
years. Some five thousand turrets will be 
scraped. e ® e 

The new Riverside Church, New York City, 
has been opened for service. It is of Gothic 
Cathedral-like design. The inspiration of the 
architects has been traced to Toulouse, Char- 
tres, Coutances, Rheims, Tours, Amiens and 
Rouen, all of which are symbolized in the 
canopies of the niches of the pulpit rail. The 
Reverend Harry Emerson Fosdick, D. D., is 
the senior pastor of the church, 

-~ +. * 


Services have been regliumed in the historic 
2 . 145 ah 
Cathedral of Mexico City. ie 
; 
* " a 


King Alfonso of Spain and his family re- 
cently attended a special Te Deum at the 
Cathedral of Santiago de Compostela. 

* 7 * 

The Princess Giovanna, daughter of the 
King of Italy, was married to King Boris of 
Bulgaria in the lower church of the famous 
old Cathedral at Assissi, the shrine of the 
gentle St. Franeis. 

“A * * 


The city of Careassonne, France, has been 
celebrating the 2000th anniversary of its 
foundation. The fete opened with a great 
service in the old Gothie Cathedral. 

* 7” * 

The late Mrs. Emma W. Scott bequeathed 
to the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, the sum of $5,000. 

* & * 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., since 1924 has 
given more than $2,500,000 for the preserva- 
tion of the palace and grounds of Versailles, 
the palace of Fontainebleau and the Cathe- 
dral at Rheims. Services have recently been 
held in the Cathedral for the first time in 
thirteen years. 

a + * 


Two thousand members of the Cathedral 
fellowship attended the service in Southwark 
Cathedral, London, when the Reverend H. G. 
Monroe was installed as sub-dean. Canon 
Monroe succeeded the Bishop of Woolwich, 
who felt compelled, through increasing age, 
to resign from the staff. 


~ * * 


Dean Inge of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, outlined the art of reading aloud, in a 
recent address before the National Liberal 
Club Literary Cirele in that city. He said: 
‘*T want to put in a word for reading aloud. 
If you read to yourself, you read much too 
fast. If you read aloud you go just the 
right pace. My wife and I read aloud to 
each other every morning. Poetry was always 
meant to be read aloud.’’ 
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Bishop Freeman was the principal speaker 
at a special meeting of the Waslrington Cathe- 
dral Committee of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation held on December 10th at the home 
of the chairman, Mrs. William C. Rives. He 
reviewed recent progress in the Cathedral con- 
struction, stressing the need for additional 
thank offerings of $50,000 a month so that 
more men can be put to work on the South 
Transept and in the landscape development of 
the Cathedral grounds, thus helping relieve the 
unemployment emergency this winter. Mrs. 
Rives presented a resolution endorsing the pro- 
posed program of unemployment relief which 
was adopted unanimously. 


* x * 


After matins, on All Saints Day, there 
were dedicated a new pair of iron gates at 


Qe eee 


TRIBUTE TO WOODROW 
WILSON 


By BisHorp JAMES E. FREEMAN 


In an Armistice Day Address in Wash- 
ington Cathedral on Mount Saint Alban 


With dimming eyes Woodrow Wilson 
searched far horizons for the foreglint- 
ings of a new day, when nation should 
not lift up sword against nation and 
when strife should give place to pacific 
measures, grounded in equity and fair 
dealing. 

It will not be doubted that, like those 
stalwart, faithful men who poured out 
the ‘‘sweet red wine of youth’’ and 
gave their all for what they believed 
was a righteous cause, this courageous 
prophet of a new world order gave and 
gave freely his all, even to life itself, 
that a Christian conception of inter- 
national relationships might be main- 
tained among the peoples of the earth. 

Thus he dared to envision a plan so 
daring and so unique that the very 
loftiness of the vision made it seem un- 
attainable. It is not our part to weigh 
and evaluate the strength or the weak 
ness of the plan in all its aspeets and 
details; we simply maintain that it in- 
volved a challenge, and expressed a hope 
that is arresting and appealing. * * * 

Thus we come to linger again about 
that which this day suggests. Let us 
not grow so callous or forgetful as to 
be unmindful of what it cost to restore 
a world’s tranquillity. Let us not be 
so immersed in our own concerns as to 
believe ourselves immune to the ills of 
other peoples. 

(From the New York Times) 
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THe CATHEDRAL AGE 


knewn as 
Cathedral, 


the head of the steps commonly 
the 39 Articles, in St. David’s 
Wales. These steps lead down to the Cathe- 
dral. The gates are of plain iron bars bear- 
ing two shields of bronze, on one of which 
is the St. David coat of arms and on the 
other the initials and dates of Miss Hilda 
B. Harper, late of Mary Cottage-by-the- 
Tower, in whose memory they are given. 
+ * +t 

In addition to the vergers and other offi- 
¢ials of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, there 
is a four-legged guardian there in the pres- 
ence of a eat which belongs to one of the 
Cathedral staff. She has helped clear the 
Cathedral of rats. As a pigeon hunter, how- 
ever, she is not to be admired. She retires 
with them to a secluded place in the erypts, 
and it is only the feathers she is unable to 
eat that reveal the tale. 

* ~ * 

Liverpool Cathedral participated actively 
in the celebration of the centenary of the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway a few 
weeks ago. 

At a special service held in the Cathe- 
dral, the Lord Mayors of the two cities 
attended in state, and the Cathedral Chapter 
of Liverpool was joined, for the first time 
officially, by the Cathedral Chapter of Man- 
chester. The preacher was the Bishop of 
Liverpool. In his sermon, Dr. David spoke 
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of the advance of mechanical invention in 
the last century coinciding with the rise of 
democracy and of the crude _ inequalities 
which followed in the wake of the industrial 
revolution. He said that democracy, like all 
other forms of government, will be judged 
at the end by its will suecessfully to handle 
human relationship. 
we + * 

The Bishop of Worcester, who recently 
died, sang in the chorus of the Three Choir 
Festival at Hereford Cathedral earlier in 
the summer. The Bishop had a remarkably 
good voice and was a great lover of music. 

* * + 

A wave of illness appears to have afflicted 
the Deans of several English Cathedrals. 
According to the Church of England News- 
paper, three esteemed Deans of the Chureh 
are indisposed at the present time. 

The Dean of Carlisle has had a heart at- 
tack, and in compliance with the doctor’s 
orders has had to cancel all his engagements 
for three months. 

The Dean of Rochester, who was taken 
ill on his way to services at the Cathedral, 
is reported to be progressing steadily but 
slowly. He has been ordered to take a long 
period of rest. 

The Dean of Chester, who was operated on 
for appendicitis recently, is reported to be 
making satisfactory progress. 
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A festival of youth was held recently in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, at which those 
attending represented all juvenile organiza- 
tions of the Diocese of London. In refer- 
ring to the restoration of St. Paul’s, the 
Bishop of Kensington, who was the preacher, 
said it was a miracle in architectural and 
engineering skill that no age but the present 
could have accomplished. 


* * 


The Right Reverend Dr. Darbett, Bishop 
of Southwark, commissioned twenty-five dio- 
cesan lay readers in the Cathedral recently. 
They were presented by the Bishop of Wool- 
wich. This event was the outcome of rec- 
ommendation made to the Bishop by the 
committee he had appointed to inquire into 


Curistmas, 1930 


the shortage of clergy in the diocese. It is 
hoped that the qualifying of many lay read 
ers will do much to relieve the situation, 
Lay readers take such parts of the morning 
and evening services as are permissible for 
them, and often preach, although not at the 
Celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
* * * 

A one time Canon of St. Andrew’s Cathe 
dral, Sydney, Australia, passed away when 
the Right Reverend John Langley, 
Bishop of Vendigo, died in 95th 
recently. 
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* * * 
The appointment of George G. Whitney as 
Curator of the National Cathedral Associa 


tion, effective November 15th, and in sue- 
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cession to the late Colonel John H. Finney, 
was announced at the Cathedral Offices re- 
cently. 

Mr. Whitney will have charge of the Cu- 
rator’s Office now located at the west end 
of the Cathedral construction, where it is 
visited by an inereasing number of pil- 
grims and visitors throughout all seasons of 
the year. He will also cooperate with the 
Warden of the College of Preachers in es- 
tablishing the new Cathedral Book Room 
which is connected with the Curator’s Office. 

Mr. Whitney was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1911, and served as Vice Presi- 
dent of two state banks and a manufactur- 
ing company in Minnesota before he came 
east. 

He served as a vestryman of the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist in St. Paul for ten 
years and was also a member of the Board 
of Missions in the Diocese of Minnesota. His 
active interest in the Church caused him to 
be elected delegate to many diocesan councils 
and three times to the Synod of the 6th 
Province. 

Mr. Whitney is a Mason and a member of 
the Society of Colonial Wars. He and Mrs. 
Whitney and their three daughters have es- 
tablished their home at Wesley Heights. 


* * * 
A. C. Gray, organist of Saint Mary’s-Le- 


Tower Church, Ipswich, has been appointed 
organist at Leicester Cathedral in England. 
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Photo by R. J. Bonde & Sons, Washington 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL AS SEEN FROM THE BISHOP’S GARDEN 
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